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NOVEMBER 1951 


THE AMERICAN OUTLOOK 


ANY events of great moment, several decisive acts of policy, 

and not a few startling outbursts of popular feeling have 

combined to make 1951 for the United States the most sig- 
nificant year since the close of the war. The stages of the past twelve 
months are plainly marked, and the public atmosphere of today is in 
sharp contrast to that prevailing after the serious military reverses 
in Korea. Those were followed, as the tide of war turned, by a debate 
on foreign policy in Congress and the Press, an argument that proved 
to be more scattered and prolonged than any since the conflict over 
Versailles and the League of Nations. é( 

The keynote was sounded by ex-President Hoover, who, although 
kept out of national political affairs during the past eighteen years, has 
occasionally intervened from, as they say, the sidelines. He broadcast 
a message that amounted to a repudiation of the Truman policy, 
especially in the Far East. It was based upon an idea which could have 
no actual relation to the existing situation or to America’s standing as 
a world Power. Mr. Hoover urged that the United States should 
announce a definite limit to its external commitments, and, while 
accepting the obligations of world defence, should withdraw within the 
hemisphere and make certain of the complete security of the American 
stronghold. Manifestly no scheme of international polity could have 
been more remote than this from the governing purpose of Washington 
and the American majority mind. The logic of the Hoover position 
implied a liquidation of the Korean war. “ The great debate ’’ began 
with the reassembling of Congress in January. 

It threw open the floodgates of hostility to the Truman Administra- 
tion, to the State Department and Mr. Dean Acheson. It provided a 
first-class platform for Senator Taft and his associates, who are not all 
members of the Republican Opposition. It revealed the temper and 
scope of the new isolationism, which, as typified by the Chicago Tribune 
and a powerful section of both Houses, is very little different from that 
of the 1920s; and it disclosed the startling self-contradictions that 
exist among those politicians who, while denouncing the policy that is 
based upon agreement between Mr. Acheson and the Defence depart- 
ments, were not in a position to oppose any of the measures that 
General Eisenhower repeatedly declared to be essential. It was, more- 
over, not difficult for the defenders of the Administration to point out 
that the greater matters at issue had been lost sight of in an acrimonious 
dispute over the President’s right to order the dispatch of troops over- 
seas without the express sanction of Congress. 

As the debate dragged on, the affair of General MacArthur was 
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mounting to a climax at the end of the winter. The authorities in. 
Washington sought to damp down the world-wide suspicion that the | 
Commander-in-Chief had been ignoring or disobeying instructions, but | 
his own indiscretions forced the President’s hand, and in April he was | 


relieved of his command. This was an event without precedent in 


America since the Civil War, and it aroused an unexampled tempest. | 


Many millions of Americans who had sound reasons for objecting to a 


political general nevertheless condemned Mr. Truman. MacArthur was — 
a famous soldier with a great war record. He alone had conducted the | 
three years’ campaign in the Pacific to the Japanese surrender. In the | 
conquered country he had been entrusted with despotic powers such as _ 
no administrator had ever been allowed to wield under a Western Govern- | 
ment. He was the chosen United Nations commander in Korea, 
All this, it was said, should have sufficed to protect him from an execu- | 


tive action that had the appearance of haste and divided counsels. 
The American nation can never resist a conquering hero, and the 
belief that this spectacular soldier had been scurvily treated had 


a great deal to do with the triumph he enjoyed on returning to the — 


country from which, curiously, he had been absent for nearly fifteen _ 


years. From San Francisco to New York and Washington he was 
accorded an unparalleled reception. His address to the joint Houses 
of Congress was a unique occasion. It was followed by an amazing 
display of showmanship lasting many days before the Senate com- 


mittees investigating the Korean war, the defence strategy, the policy | 
of the Government and the events leading up to MacArthur’s dismissal, — 


This extraordinary enterprise stands by itself in the interminable — 
annals of Congressional inquisitions. Unhampered publicity was — 
assumed to be unavoidable. A cataract of verbatim reports | 
swamped the newspapers through the summer months. The stage of | 
MacArthur’s predominance was brief. Inevitably he was followed in | 
the witness chair by General Marshall, the Secretary of Defence, by — 
General Bradley and the other Chiefs of Staff. Together they bore a — 


weight of knowledge and prestige that no American could challenge ; 
and as one high witness after another confirmed the word of General 
Marshall, the American public was enabled to realise, first the singular 
character of MacArthur’s apologia, and then the fact that the President 
and Secretary of State were upheld by an impressive unanimity of 
expert judgment. The purpose of the United Nations in the Far East 
was uncompromising resistance to the aggressor. The Defence depart- 


ments were committed to the design of a limited war for the liberation | 
of Korea. General MacArthur’s plan included the organisation of | 


Formosa as a main base for the invasion of the mainland, the use of 


Chiang Kai-shek’s army (wholly equipped by the United States), and, — 
if necessary for rapid victory, the bombing of Chinese military and | 


industrial centres in Manchuria. It was impossible to bring such plans 


as these into any kind of accord with the mind of Washington. — 


The massive evidence of the Chiefs of Staff made clear the 
central principle of American policy and strategy. Victory in Korea 
must be accompanied by a negotiated peace with China. The military 
aims of the United Nations must be pursued, at all costs, so as, if 
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anywise possible, to avoid the appalling evil of general war in the 
Far East. . 

The MacArthur investigation is a multiform landmark in Congres- 
sional method. In volume and sensational content, as in newspaper 
space, it far surpassed all previous records. Its disclosures were merci- 
less and almost without limit. Upon only one matter of principle, his 
confidential talks with the President, was General Marshall able to 
make a stand against publication. General MacArthur’s partisans 
would, of course, have been outraged by any criticism implying that 
they were unpatriotic and ready, in their demand for publicity, to 
assist in the broadcasting of secrets vital to the cause of national 
security. And yet here, in an unrestricted probe, guarded, or rather 
exposed, by the two-edged rule of senatorial privilege, the secret plans 
and resources of the greatest of military Powers were spread out before 
the world. The explanation is not obscure. The inquiry was a political 
assault. General MacArthur, the most openly political American 
commander since McClellan, became on dismissal a storm-centre 
for the opponents of the Truman Administration as the outlines 
of 1952 were taking shape and the Presidential possibilities were coming 
into full view. 

One immediate outcome of the MacArthur affair could not be other 
than baffling to those observers of the American political scene who are 
not familiar with the conditions, the twists and turns, of the party that 
has been out of power for more than eighteen years. MacArthur, the 
ardent Republican, has been the means of hardening in his party the 
lines of division on foreign policy. The eminent success of the late 
Albert Vandenberg in senatorial leadership lay in his mobilising the 
majority of Republicans in the Senate for the Roosevelt international 
policy. The bipartisan compact was breaking down before Mr. Truman’s 
victory in 1948. The accession of Mr. Robert Taft to leadership’ has 
changed the balance in the Senate, where isolationism is once again 
vocal and powerful, if also of continuous variation in emphasis and 
votes. Senator Taft has been peculiarly unhappy about Korea from the 
beginning. He could not at any time come out in favour of withdrawal, 
but he continues to describe the war as useless and expensive, after 
ranging himself with the most enthusiastic of MacArthur’s supporters. 
He is typical, that is to say, of that large body of Republicans who are 
resolved that Senator Taft shall be the party’s candidate for the 
Presidency. They are implacable in hostility to the Truman-Acheson 
line in Asia. They accept Mr. Hoover’s doctrine of limited responsi- 
bility in the Far East. Logically, therefore, they should be for the 
policy of careful strategy and restricted operations in Korea, together 
with the seizing of every chance for settlement, as clearly Mr. Hoover 
should be. But no; MacArthur has no stouter adherents than the 
Taft-Hoover Republicans. That is to say, the large section of the 
opposition which resisted the Roosevelt international policy, and 
during the past eighteen months has been hostile to United Nations 
action in Korea, hailed as a political challenger the commander 
whose methods, in the view of the General Staff, were pointing the way 


to another global war. 
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The effect of these developments upon the first moves in the Presi-. 
dential contest is evident during the past half-year. The American/ 
system does not favour the emergence of national leaders. The path to‘ 
the White House usually starts with success in the aspirant’s natives 
State. Since 1932, when the Republicans lost the Presidency, they have; 
failed four times. Their most promising candidate, Governor Dewey, | 
could not again be available after a double defeat, and Mr. Truman’s} 
victory in 1948 compelled the managers of the Republican machine tot 
confront the facts of a transformed electorate—above all, the alliance: 
between the Democratic Party and the labour unions. The formidable: 
voting strength of organised labour is to be recognised as perhaps the: 
most important result of the New Deal. America being still formally) 
a two-party country, a change of government has to be prepared for, , 
and more than twenty years of Democratic Party rule cannot seem) 
other than fantastic to all regular politicians. For many years pastt 
there has been no Republican in the field of national-leadership stature. . 
Hence the hopeful turning to General Eisenhower, whose non-political | 
character is axiomatic. On all the major issues of foreign policy the: 
Republicans are deeply divided. General Eisenhower is the first choice: 
of the international wing of the party. Governor Dewey and Mr. . 
Harold Stassen are both active on his behalf. In September theirt 
emissaries sent to Paris came back with a virtual assurance that the: 
General was prepared to accept the nomination, but at the time of! 
writing he is still silent and remote. | 

Why, it may well be asked, should America’s most famous soldier be : 
expected to abandon a military post of great dignity in order to: 
enter the stormiest political arena in the world, even when, as is taken | 
almost .for granted, nomination in his case would be equivalent to: 
election ? The command in Europe is the crown of his career. From} 
this eminence he can influence the positive forces making for European | 
unity—the one great cause with which his name is identified. It would | 
seem probable that in the view of the governments he serves a critical | 
situation in Western Europe next year could make it most undesirable : 
for the Commander-in-Chief to be removed. And, further, the Republi-- 
can Party machine is weighted against him. 

Although the election campaign has already been opened there is : 
an interval of eight months before the nominating conventions. At this: 
stage Senator Robert Taft undoubtedly holds the strongest position. . 
In the Middle West he has no competitor. His last victory in Ohio} 
proved that in the business of electioneering he is unexcelled. He is the : 
architect of the Labour Law that Mr. Truman promised but failed to) 
repeal, and yet in 1948 organised labour did not unite against him. 
Since then his support of Senator McCarthy in the witch-hunt has shown | 
that he is ready to join the worst reactionaries. In the Senate he is! 
head of the isolationists. His votes on all crucial internationalist ' 
measures from Marshall Aid onwards make a record which cannot be’ 
harmonised with the line repeatedly endorsed by Congress, or with the 
world policy that any American Administration, even with a Taft as. 
President, would be compelled to adopt and develop in the near future. 
In a word, this Senator divides his party and is the leader of a minority. 
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Nevertheless, he may be the Republican candidate who will fight Mr. 
Truman in November next year. 

_ There is at present no sign of a contest over the Democratic nomina- 
tion. It is everywhere admitted that no other man in the party could 
have a hope of winning, and Mr. Truman is an exception under the new 
law limiting the President to two terms. The ups and downs of his 
reputation have recently been almost indescribable. His later Cabinet 
appointments have not helped him. When faced with a critical situation 
he has at times been bewildered and apparently helpless. Disclosures of 
corruption in the public services have led to harsh judgments upon the 
Chief Executive. The fury of the MacArthur demonstration made him 
look like a nonentity, but for the briefest interval only. Mr. Truman 
can be imperturbable and his power of recovery is remarkable. He 
stood to gain from the San Francisco conference. The Japanese treaty 
will count as an achievement to the credit of his Administration, 
whatever its defects and however, in the upshot, the Dulles-Acheson 
technique may be assailed. 

Mr. Truman’s quality of firmness has been most conspicuously 
displayed in relation to the Secretary of State. As the attacks upon Mr. 
Acheson continued, with a ferocity unknown to any predecessor, his 
Chief stated simply that as long as he was President, Mr. Acheson 
would be at the head of the State Department. His enemies were at 
first determined to drive him out; later they were hoping that he would 
remain in office until the election, being convinced that he was Mr. 
Truman’s heaviest liability. In the meantime there has come a sur- 
prising turn in his fortunes. In the course of the MacArthur inquiry 
Mr. Acheson made a convincing survey of American foreign policy, 
the fullest within memory ; and the San Francisco conference wrought 
for him a nation-wide success. The proceedings were televised. Mil- 
lions of viewers watched the Secretary of State in the chair and felt 
the slanders about him to be ludicrous. 

As the year ends Americans are conscious of a dark cloud over the 
life of the Republic arising from two sources. The first is the revelation 
by the Kefanver Committee of an incredible network of horror in the 
underworld, covering the abominations of organised vice, gambling 
and police corruption. Like San Francisco, this shocking drama was 
played out on the television screen. The question now is whether a 
visual demonstration of the inferno can be made valuable as an instru- 
ment of social cleansing. The other source of national anxiety is the 
terror of ‘‘ Un-Americanism,” stimulated by Congressional probes, 
newspaper scares, loyalty oaths, informers’ stories, and Senator Joseph 
McCarthy of Wisconsin. In an address to the American Legion Presi- 
dent Truman spoke out against the evil and called for a return to 
sanity and American good will. It is a fair guess that the worst is 
already over, and that before the next President is elected the terror 
will have been blown away. 


S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


THE NEW ATLAS 


HE previous article may have alleviated some of our anxiety 
by showing that the breakdown of civilised welfare by scientific: 
warfare has been for half a century counteracted by a corre-} 
sponding build-up of an Anglo-American New Atlantis to replace the: 
Anglo-Saxon Atlantis lost in 1782. The present article may allay; 
apprehension as to the future by showing that this new Atlantis could} 
convert the medieval Bastille of a defunct feudal state of warfare into} 
a modern Basilica for a Federal Welfare State by a development of the: 
Liberal renascence of the Atlantic States in 1906 into a liberationist t 
resurrection with a New Atlas powerful enough to carry a New World. . 
World power is not only material and military, it is also moral and] 
militant. Already there looms large through the fog of war that fouls: 
the world a giant SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters of Atlantic Powers : 
in Europe) which is to be the Atlas of NATO (North Atlantic Treaty / 
Organisation). For us Christians the Giant is a Guardian Angel, butt 
for Communists a Greedy Ogre, and here, to save space, just Atlas of | 
a New Atlantis. Coming down then to brass tacks and Brass Hats, | 
SHAPE’S difference from its predecessor, SHAEF, gives proof ofi 
progress towards peace. SHAEF was a General Staff of over twelve: 
hundred Allied Officers under General Eisenhower as American: 
C.-in.-C.—in an offensive operation for an immediate decision. SHAPE, ; 
so far, is a sort of Allied Security Service of some two hundred Inter- - 
national Officials (former Allied Staff Officers) of the twelve NATO} 
States, under General Eisenhower as International C.-in-C.—for the : 
forming, financing and functioning of a system of deep defence by ' 
armaments and air bases against any aggression through the Closed | 
Gate of the Iron Curtain. And it may relieve us to realise that already | 
‘“ Beside the Gate there sits on either Side a formidable SHAPE.” | 
But a Guardian Angel must be more active and alive than a gate- - 
keeper, and SHAPE is the ever-expanding expression of a creative : 
evolution in social welfare as well as a coercive evolution in scientific : 
warfare. It is the Resistance Movement as well as the material rearma- ‘ 
ment of the Western World. As an Armed Power it has Ministries | 
(Boards) of Defence, Finance, Economics, etc., with a Staff College and | 
training centres for the three Services and Cadres both territorial and | 
technical. But as an Allied Administration its requirements ‘as to 
national contingents and contributions, territorial concessions and | 
commercial transactions, international co-operations and internal. 
coercions can only be requisitioned by democratic diplomacy. More-. 
over, such requisitioning from impoverished peoples in postwar recon-. 
- struction imposes servitudes on their sovereignty and exactions on 
their exchequer which haveno “sanction.” Taxation without Representa- 
tion ends in Boston Tea-parties. The. party who pay the piper is the | 
membership of NATO, and it is their call to arms that must call the. 
tune—not the cat-calls of politicians out of office and in opposition 
to their own government. Mr. Truman, whose name and nature suits 
his role in our Pilgrim’s Progress, can deal with factious Senators and. 
fractious Soldiers. All that is wanted is an agreement to refer diplo- 
matic differences about policy to a monthly Conference of NATO 
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cabinet ministers and democratic difficulties as to fiscal procedure to 
a Standing Committee of NATO parliamentary representatives, and 
this would not require Senate ratification. Thereafter if NATO is the 
living foetus of a New World it will soon form its own legal foedus. If not, 
Atlantis will be submerged again, this time by American Imperialism, 
-and SHAPE will be drowned like any superfluous litter of a dead 
Police Dog. Better that than that it should expire as did the L.N.U., 
blown up by its own verbosity, or explode as UNO while bombinating 
in a vacuum. 
_ Nature abhors a vacuum, and SHAPE is a nascence of Natural Law 
like the Liberal renascence of 1906, and, like that, will express itself in 
democratic federal organisms and not in diplomatic feudal organisa- 
tions. Moreover, such federalism, being functional and developed from 
below and not devolved from above, is not the sort of federalism that 
can be attacked as a weak form of government by vested interests like 
a Foreign Office or a Fascist Régime resolved to retain control of inter- 
national relations. Neither the U.S.A. nor the U.S.S.R. are weak 
Governments, and their little weaknesses or waywardnesses are due to 
overcentralised Demagogy, which can be as dangerous as our over- 
centralised Demogorgon. Very soon the status of the British Common- 
wealth, consisting of ethical and economic ententes, will have to be 
strengthened by a more functional foedus than the Treaty of West- 
minster if its Social Welfare States are to co-operate equally and 
equitably with Asiatic, American and European Confederations 
without risk to its own superior moral and material standards of living 
and style of life. The diplomatic directives of the Commonwealth have 
not always had the consideration they deserve because they only 
derive from a Commonalty. 

A Commonwealth Confederation would also be desirable, as it would 
be a constitutional evening-up of power as between the components in 
the Western World Confederation which is now constructing itself by 
creative evolution. The Council of Europe and the British Common- 
wealth already have an ethical and economic entity equivalent to that 
of the United States when these federated. But as formal functional 
federations they would be equated in status with the United States, 
which is essential—though not equivalent in strength and stability, 
which is not. And such a triple alliance for security would have the 
essential elements for a Confederation of Federations that would be 
a simpler and sounder Collective Security than is the Soviet system. 
For the diversified representative system of Soviet democracy is falsi- 
fied by divine right of demagogic usurpation and misuse of power. 
Whereas the federal foedus of a Confederation distributes ruling power 
down through its Federations, their autonomous States and the latters’ 
political and social, economic and educational organs ; and these again 
drive a diversified representative power up, thereby preventing usurpa- 
tion and misuse of power by dictators, demagogues or alien disturbers 
of the peace. Of course, no brains trust of backroom boys and no bribe 
in billions of bullion could get an agreement on and acceptance of a 
Constitutional Confederation so controversial and conceptual. Happily 
it is already producing itself apace, and we should only frustrate it if 
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we force the pace by assuming that secondhand strategy is security by 
strength. ; . 
Both our Commonwealth and our Anglo-American Collectivity are 
still feudal in promising provisional security in return for military | 
service, and not yet federal in providing permanent security in return | 
for prescriptions on sovereignty. But the blueprint of a Western 
Confederation must wait until functional federalism builds a corps de | 
bdtiment and an economic entity on the Anglo-American site cleared in | 
1910. Meantime Anglo-American armament offers an insurance that 
has made a rush for refuge under the egis of Atlas in the ark of Atlantis. 
Nor could such a harum-scarum hotch-potch have any status, stability _ 
or strength but for American democracy counteracting Asiatic dema- 
gogy by the quantity of its democratic drive in military and monetary _ 
terms and by British diplomacy countering Soviet despotism by the | 
quality of its moral and militant tactics. The issue between East and 
West is a reproduction of the Eastern Question in terms of Eastern — 
Imperialism and Western Internationalism instead of vice versa. A 
diplomatic concert of Powers failed to impose authoritatively its — 
imperialist answer in the nineteenth century. But a democratic con- | 


sensus of Peoples are now imposing automatically their internationalist 
answer, so that Communist propaganda that it is imperialist only 
publicises the facts, which fortunately are irrefutably in our favour. 
For the British have emancipated their Asiatic and African Empires 
with their wealth of manpower and materials and are setting Europe 
an example by renouncing American subsidy, reconstructing their 
Welfare State, rearming as a Western Stalwart, raising the standards 
of native dependencies and repaying neutral customers the costs of 
defending them. The American conversion from isolationism is even 
more morally impressive than ours from imperialism, while the 
investment of its vast material resources and monetary reserves in 
raising low standards of living above the level where they are liable to 
Communist infiltration gives an economic guarantee of ethical good 
will that is unprecedented and unparalleled. 

This monetary archevangelism of President Truman is backed by a 
military achievement of General Eisenhower in creating not only a 
uniformity of equipment but a unity of morale and esprit de corps out 
of his UNO Command of commando units. The Gloucesters defended 
humanity in Korea as they would have their homes in their own 
country. The American Marines fight today for Security by Inter- 
nationalism as they did, yesterday, for safety in isolationism. The 
International Brigades of the UNO Army fight against the triple 
alliance of Communists as the ‘‘ International Brigade” fought against a 
triple alliance of Fascists. Moreover, this Army of UNO has already 
saved the face and future of UNO. For, when the cold war of its Security 
Council faced it with fiasco in Korea, American democracy won for it a 
very hot little war by countering Communist aggression ; while British 
diplomacy will win it a cool little peace by contacting a Communist 
aggregate. UNO, whose power politics render it politically powerless, 
can now restrict itself to routine and leave the Natural Law of balance of 
power to become a basis of peace under International Law. A balance of 
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power is not the cause of power politics but the cure, for it is both a 
deterrent of hot war and a detergent of cold. A third World War 
between American Capitalism and Asiatic Communism caused by the 
Security Council veto could be washed out by the English and European 
casting vote, and UNO could then propagate a World Welfare State 
instead of propaganding a state of world warfare. But the balance must 
be morally militant as well as materially militarist. At present we are 
morally the stronger, but we might become the weaker if American 
demagogic drive for strategic superiority were to dilute militancy 
with Spanish Fascism or a British diplomatic directive for Centre 
Party support were to make this mistake with German Nazism. 

As things are we should be weaker in our rudimentary representa- 
tion of proletarian producers. Because the Soviet system, with its 
triple representation—vocational, personal and national—legislative, 
administrative and military, is stronger than our assurance of Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity. It is more free because more individual than 
our constituency vote, more equal because more equivalent than our 
co-operative consumer buying power, and more fraternal because based 
on brotherhood in productive work and not on block vote built up on 
class war. In two words, we want Syndicalism rather than Socialism if we 
are to have the moral support and militant spirit of wage-slave workers 
of the world. We might then hope to save the second Anglo-American 
Liberal renascence from a collapse like that which replaced militant 
methodist Syndicalism by militarist materialist Socialism in the 
Western world. 

Liberalism owes its name and nature to a blend of French, idealist, 
national, radical Revolution with a Spanish revival of individualist, 
native, laissez-faire Rights of Man. The Spaniards being realists, like 
their tutors the Romans, extended their Liberal philosophy of life into 
its executive extreme. Liberty under Law became Libertarian Law, 
Equality of Status became an Egalitarian State, and Fraternity a 
fratricidal franchise. Authority has, as its sanction, Anarchy ; and 
Central Power has, as its system, a Pyramid of Committees. This would 
appear to be unattractive, but I lived some months as a landlord under 
Libertarian Syndicalism in Andalusia and found its rationing and 
requisitioning were as competent and uncorrupt as ours, its administra- 
tion by chairmen of committees efficient, and its customary law in 
local courts equitable enough. It has a massive majority over Com- 
munism in Spain because on the whole it is fair ; but it cannot fight as a 
whole except in its own way for peace, whereas Communism can and 
will fight for power. a 

An expansion of Asiatic and African Communism would end civilisa- 
tion in a third World War. But experiments with Asiatic and African 
Syndicalism would be better investments for peace than subsidies 
whose interception by ruling classes is provocative and not preventive 
of Communism. Its adoption by Liberalism at home would give us at 
once a permanent Progressive Government through a Socialist- 
Syndicalist Coalition ; and would be welcome to individualist pro- 
gressives like me who have worked forty years for Socialism because it 
alone offered any prospect of progress. GEORGE YOUNG. 


NEO-NAZISM IN WESTERN | 
GERMANY | 


N Western Germany the predominant internal issue is at present! 
[ex growth of the radicalism of the Right. There has been time to 

assess fully the significance of trends which have been particularl 
noticeable in Lower Saxony and Schleswig-Holstein. Two distinet 
though interconnected questions pose themselves. Firstly, how great 
a threat do the new parties represent to the infant democracy of thes 
Federal Republic? Secondly, how are the initial ‘‘ democratic”’ 
parties standing up under the strain? It might be noted that the, 
Remers of the Socialist Reich Party do not speak of old and newy 
parties. To them the Christian Democratic Union and the Socialist! 
Party are the parties “licensed ’’ by the occupation authorities, the 
servants of London, Washington and Paris. It is only they, thee 
Socialist Reich Party and whatever they may call themselves, who are é 
truly free and democratic. Will Dr. Adenauer’s and Dr. Schumacher’s s 
parties be able to deal with these insidious arguments ? Will they, 
become infected in the process ? | 

The main two “new” parties are undoubtedly at present the: 
Refugee Party (B.H.E.) and the Socialist Reich Party (S.R.P.). This: 
does not mean that the others should be ignored. But there are so: 
many splinter groups that an enumeration would be only confusing. 
The B.H.E. attracted attention first. The initials stand for “‘ Bund der | 
Heimatlosen und Entrechteten,’’ which means something like ‘‘ Union | 
of the Homeless and Outlaws.” Last year the B.H.E. emerged from the : 
election for the Land Parliament of Schleswig-Holstein as one of the : 
strongest parties. It was important enough to be asked to take part | 
in a coalition with the Christian Democratic Union and the Free: 
Democratic Party which ousted the Socialist Land Government of: 
Herr Dieckmann from power. Now, as a result of the election in Lower | 
Saxony in May, the B.H.E. has become the partner of the Socialists in 
the government of that Land, opposing the Christian and Free Demo-. 
crats. The B.H.E. is thus clearly not yet a party with a proper policy. 
It does not yet form an organic whole, though it shares this characteristic 
with most of the other parties. It is thus difficult to forecast its likely | 
influence on the course of events. Does it belong to the democratic 
or to the anti-democratic camp ? All that can be said is that it contains 
a high proportion of former members of the Nazi Party among its 
deputies. But here again it is not alone, at any rate in those wildernesses. 
in the north of Germany which it takes the democratic leaders some 
hours to reach by car or train from Bonn. If one condemns the leaders 
of the B.H.E. in Schleswig-Holstein as undemocratic owing to their 
political past, the same criticism must apply to the local Christian and 
Free Democrats. Dr. Bartram, the late Premier of Schleswig-Holstein, 
a member of the Christian Democratic Party, belonged to the National 
Socialists from 1937 onwards. He resigned some months ago, but not 
because of his political past. Unfortunately, ex-Nazis were also to be 
found among the Free Democratic ministers. It is to be noted that the 
Christian and the Free Democrats are the backbone of the Bonn 
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coalition, the parties of Chancellor Adenauer and President Heuss 
respectively. It shows how little control the known leaders of the 
new Western Germany have over developments on the periphery of 
their sphere of influence. It also shows what tragic and unforeseen 
consequences the well-tried and trusted method of federalism has had 
when used on entirely new territory. It is easy to be wise after the 
event, and the writer of this article—who served during the early stages 
of the occupation of Germany—was fundamentally in sympathy with 
the application of the federal principle to Western Germany. Feder- 
alism was, however, conceived as a safeguard of local democratic liberty 
against an autocratic central government. It now operates in the 
opposite way to what was intended. It strengthens the local radicalism 
of the Right against the democratic centre. Furthermore, it inci- 
dentally discredits democracy by the creation of an unheard-of reckless- 
ness in the use of manpower in administration and all that goes with 
that. 

In the long run former members of the Nazi Party cannot, of course, 
be excluded from all key posts in public life. Millions of citizens 
cannot be deprived of certain of their rights. The outlawing of too great 
numbers tends to act as a boomerang, for a common fate is a bond of 
unity for a minority. The only hope is that the former Nazis will by 
now, wherever they are not too deeply involved by having participated 
in terrible crimes, have seen the error of their former ways. After all, 
there is a deep truth in the Christian teaching about sinners who repent. 
But many of the sinners have not repented. There is a great danger of 
unrepentant ex-Nazis having a disastrous effect on the future. It may 
also legitimately be doubted whether the time has come for the post of 
Land Premier to be open to former Party members. It is not suggested 
that laws were ever morally valid which deprived charwomen who 
had been members of the N.S.D.A.P. of the right to continue their 
calling. But it surely is not necessary for senior political posts at this 
stage to go to men who made great mistakes in the political field, to put 
it mildly. 

One must thus suspend judgment about the B.H.E. While there are 
certain negative aspects, it may yet turn out to be as reliable as the 
Free Democratic or the German Party. The same reserve cannot, 
however, be maintained about the Socialist Reich Party, which was 
founded towards the end of 1949 and achieved remarkable results in 
the Lower Saxony election in May. It then obtained 11 per cent. of 
the votes polled for the Landtag. A certain Major-General Remer is 
one of its most prominent personages. It will be recalled that Remer, 
who was then a major in the Wehrmacht stationed in Berlin, played 
a prominent part in foiling the Generals’ plot of July 2oth, 1944, and 
personally ordered the execution of some of its principal participants. 
That a man with this past should play a part in public life once more is 
a terrible sign of the times. To make it even worse, Remer is quite 
unashamed about his conduct on July zoth and has even frequently 
defended it in public and attacked the “ saboteurs ”’ of the Reich. The 
brave men who then risked, and in most cases lost, their lives in their 
magnificent effort to resurrect a decent Germany now have to be 
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defended against accusations of unpatriotic conduct. Some of the 
survivors recently had to do so in open court, as in the case of the: 
extremist neo-Nazi leader in Schleswig-Holstein, Hedler. Something 


must also be said about Remer’s personal background. This is clearly } 
revealed by some of his expressions at meetings —which are often quite F 


unprintable. ‘ ! 

What is the programme of the Socialist Reich Party ? It is no use> 
looking at its publications. One only finds a lot of phrases about the} 
unity of the Reich, the freedom of the individual, democratic rights, , 
etc. There is the usual appeal to idealism, and to the purse of the » 


prospective member. The S.R.P. does not hide the fact that it considers } 


itself the successor of the Nazi Party, except wherever it is a question | 
of evading police measures. Similarities are not confined to resem- * 


blances. in some of the leaders. Once more, as in the old days of the » 


N.S.D.A.P., recruitment takes place mainly among the unemployed, , 
of whom there are unfortunately many, especially among the refugees. . 


A private army—since banned—was created, thugs hired to “ protect ” ' 


meetings, telegrams sent to the “‘ martyrs ’’ whom the evil authorities ; 


have imprisoned, etc. We are back in the days of the Nazi struggle : 


” 


against the “ disgrace 


of Weimar. Fortunately, the Bonn Govern- 


ment, as well as some of the Land governments, soon recognised the — 
dangers which the S.R.P. represented. But a diagnosis of this evil is — 
easier than a prognosis for its cure. So far, all that the authorities 
have been able to do has been to resort to methods of repression. — 
There have been prohibitions of organisations like the Reich Front — 
—something like a successor to the S.A. and S.S.—police interference, © 
speaking bans, deprivations of deputy’s immunities, and so forth. — 
All these things are regrettable necessities and the prompt way they — 
have been taken reflect credit on the Ministers concerned, and mainly — 


on the Federal Minister of the Interior, Lehr. More general measures 
will have to wait till the newly created Constitutional Court can begin 
operating. 

It is still too early to say whether ex-Service organisations, such as 
the League of German Soldiers, are going to present a threat to the 
democratic constitution. The Government has, fortunately, come out 
strongly against the re-emergence of militarist influence on the political 
scene. 

The terrible thing is that the basic dilemma of the Weimar Republic 
now confronts its successor. How can a democracy defend itself against 


undemocratic parties ? On the one hand, measures have to be taken - 
against the Nazis. On the other, the Nazis cannot be decreed away. | 


All police state methods must be avoided. Democrats inside and 


outside Germany will be well advised to study in detail the lessons — 


which the rise and fall of the Weimar Republic provides as a help to 
the solution of current problems in Western Germany. The danger 
must, of course, not be exaggerated. So far the S.R.P. has been really 
successful only in one Land, in Lower Saxony. It got rz per cent. of 
the votes recorded, nothing like a majority, and it did not even emerge 
as one of the three strongest groups. The Socialists, the Christian 
Democrat and German Party group, and the Refugee Party beat it. 
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But the Nazis started small, too. No two situations in history are, of 
course, entirely alike. But as the Bonn Republic has to deal with many 
of the same problems as the Weimar Republic, it is of interest to 
compare points of strength and weakness. The democratic parties are 
even less united today, unfortunately, than during the Weimar 
régime and they have made greater concessions to extremists, for 
instance in giving in to nationalism. 

It has already been pointed out that the Christian and the Free 
Democrats—like the Refugee Party—have many ex-Nazis in prominent 
positions, in the north, at any rate. Furthermore, during the early 
stages of the existence of parties, when these two were the parties 
farthest to the Right, the Rightist elements naturally joined them. 
At the same time the Socialists, though completely free from any 
Nazi connection or past, are not completely beyond reproach either. 
Though to the left of the “ bourgeois” parties and one might have 
thought less nationalistic than they, the Socialists have, in fact, under 
the leadership of Dr. Schumacher, been even more so. This is for 
instance shown by their rejection of the Schuman plan. Now the 
Socialist Party in Lower Saxony has engaged in the dubious experiment 
of an alliance with the Refugee Party. This has been done to avoid 
the necessity of Socialist co-operation with the parties of the Bonn 
coalition. 

The first step towards a strengthening of the democratic forces should 
certainly be an alliance of all the parties between the radicals of the 
Right and the Left, to keep out the Communists on the one hand and 
the S.R.P., and possibly the Refugee Party, on the other... At one time 
Herr Arnold, a Christian Democrat, led a coalition of this kind in North 
Rhine-Westphalia. But this was known to have caused a raising of 
eyebrows in Bonn, at Dr. Adenauer’s Christian Democrat headquarters. 
The Chancellor’s intransigence has, however, been easily outdone by 
that of Dr. Schumacher. The two leaders share a common narrowness 
of outlook with a mutual dislike for each other. Unfortunately the 
Republic cannot at present afford the luxury of splendid Parliamentary 
duels between leaders who should work together. It is known that some 
prominent personalities in both parties would like to see more collabora- 
tion, but at present there is no sign of a change of leadership. The 
doctrinaire background of both the main two parties is unhealthy. 
The Christian Democrats are the party of the Church par excellence, 
though of which Church seems to vary from south to north. The 
German Socialist Party, again, is tied to a good deal of Socialist dogma, 
though not to as much of it as its British counterpart. It would have 
been better if the new democratic parties had been less fettered dog- 
matically. These fixed points make any co-operation between them 
more difficult, though not impossible. The two parties ought to follow 
the example of their predecessors of the Weimar régime, the Zentrum 
and the old S.P.D., and form a coalition. 

All these political developments, many of which are so fatal to an 
easing of the situation, must be viewed against the continued tension 
with Russia, the division of the country, the loss of so much territory 
in the East, the expulsion of millions, and the world-wide threat of 
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Communism. One reads in an impersonal and almost statistical kind | 
of way of the millions who have lost their homes in Silesia, Pomerania | 
and so forth, in territories which are now no longer part of Germany, , 
not even of the Russian occupation zone. These millions just seem to ) 
form part of a general problem. But when one attends meetings like } 
a ‘‘ Silesian Home Rally ” in Cologne, as the writer of this article did, 
one can understand the irrational element in the situation. Rationally, | 
the best thing the population of Western Germany, including the : 
refugees, can do is to co-operate with the Western Powers, to take part | 
in the economic recovery of Western Europe, assisted by American | 
dollars, to try to overcome the past by welcoming Western ideas of | 
democracy, to do everything to alleviate the sufferings of their fellow 
Germans under Communist domination, but to do so along the lines _ 
of peace, and above all to face facts. The last is just what many of | 
the refugees will never do. They are not prepared to accept the loss of 
their home provinces, which is a fact, however regrettable. They are 
thus an easy prey to agitators who are prepared to promise them the — 
return of the lost provinces to the Reich. There was a mystical, semi- | 
religious and completely unworldly atmosphere at the Silesian meeting. _ 
All that most of the participants seemed to want to do was to live in | 
the past, in a world of complete make-believe. It will always be a curse — 
to an émigré, but an even worse one if one fails to draw the necessary ~ 
conclusions from the given situation. | 
The leaders of the three great democratic parties, of the Christian — 
Democrats, the Socialists and the Free Democrats, may make remarks 
about the Western allies which are hard to understand, but they are 
basically all sound Westerners, in the sense that active collaboration 
with the Communists is for them an impossibility. These considerations 
do not, however, apply to the radicals of the Right, such as the S.R.P. ; 
extreme Left and extreme Right have often aided each other in the 
history of German republicanism, overtly and covertly. Moreover, the 
Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939 will not be so easily forgotten. Where does 
the S.R.P. get its funds from ? It would not be at all surprising if the 
Communists helped. The S.R.P. certainly furthers the basic Communist 
aim of disruption. Under these circumstances it seems vital that the 
democratic parties and governments, not only of Western Germany but 
of the whole of the Western world, should co-operate to the utmost. 
The advance citadel of a democratic Western Germany—and of West 
Berlin—must be held at all costs. FRANK Eyck. 


INDIA’S FOOD PROBLEM 


“Vi sHAVE to fight the battle of famine which is trying to raise its 
) Gee spectre in Bihar and Madras,” exclaimed Pandit Nehru 
in a public address recently. He felt that Congressmen were 
thinking of the next election rather than of facing the threat of a 
terrible disaster. What an indictment of the Hindu political intelli- 
gentsia after nearly four years of independence! The position was 
indeed serious at the time Nehru spoke. Nearly a hundred million 
people were living on a ration insufficient to maintain health—they 
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still are; millions in Berar, even where food was to be had, had not the 
means to buy it even at the Government subsidised prices. It has been 
necessary for the authorities to provide employment on roads and other 
public works to enable starving folk to earn enough to buy the pittance 
available. The agreement of the U.S.A. to supply two million tons of 
wheat on easy terms has removed the danger of a widespread calamity. 
Other countries are helping: Australia, China, Russia, for example. 
The British Government are providing shipping, despite the economic 
inconvenience involved. Rather over half a million tons of grain are 
being imported monthly : stocks of one and a half million are available, 
equal to two months’ requirement in areas where rationing is in force ; 
unfortunately the local governments concerned find themselves unable 
at the moment to raise the daily ration of nine ounces to twelve as 
proposed by the Government of India now that America is sending 
supplies. 

At this stage the question naturally presents itself: How has this 
threat to the economic life of India been brought about and what are 
the prospects for the future ? Until 1937 Burma was included in the 
Indian empire. In that year she was given a separate status. While the 
two countries were linked together there was no food problem for 
India. Burma had a large surplus of rice most of which went to India. 
The supply was continued after separation till the outbreak of the 
second world war, when Burma was overrun by the Japanese. The 
West Punjab and Sind (now Pakistan) before partition contributed 
a large proportion of the food required by what is now India. The 
quarrel between the two countries over Kashmir involved till recently 
the withhoiding of the Pakistan surplus. It is now at India’s disposal, 
consequent on the recognition by India of the exchange rate (2s. 2d. to 
the rupee) of Pakistan and the resumption of trading relations. It 
was obvious that the new India at the outset of her career would not be 
self-supporting in food and that means would have to be devised to 
overcome the shortage. This was recognised by the Congress govern- 
ment: it was resolved to remove the deficit by 1951. This was soon 
found to be impracticable and the goal was pushed forward to 1952 ; 
regrettably the Food Ministry now tell the people that it may not be 
reached till 1954. ' 

An agricultural programme has been drawn up in connection with the 
Colombo plan: as a result of the schemes approved it is hoped to 
increase the production of food grains by 1956 by three million tons, 
oilseeds by one and a half million and cotton by 195,000 tons. The 
programme includes big multi-purpose schemes combining hydro- 
electric installations and irrigation, such as the Damodar Valley 
project in West Bengal, the Hirakad scheme in Orissa, the Bhakra- 
Nangal scheme in the Punjab and others of less importance providing 
irrigation for some ten millions of acres. They were mostly planned 
before partition ; if they had been pushed on rapidly afterwards they 
might by now have been approaching completion. So far little progress 
has been made. Lack of finance was mainly responsible: this might 
have been overcome if India had halved her immense defence budget, 
unnecessarily inflated because of the cold war over Kashmir. Another 
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item in the agricultural programme is the so-called Integrated Crop 
Production. This includes such projects as the clearance of the Terai 
jungle on the Nepal border, the rehabilitation of land (about a millio 
acres) infested by the Kans weed, the use of bulldozers to bring back 
eroded land into cultivation, and the production of chemical fertiliser. 
on a large scale. The target of 1956 might be reached if all th 
projects are carried out. Meanwhile, the annual cost of imported foodi 
estimated at {110 million, a heavy drain on foreign exchange. Bu 
even if the anticipated increase were realised would the problem o 
food scarcity be solved, complicated as it is by overpopulation ? In ai 
decade the increase runs into fifty millions, equal to the entire popu-+ 
lation of Britain: it would absorb nearly two-thirds of the expected 
improvement in the supply by 1956. Even with the programme fully) 
implemented, including the planned increase in irrigation, it would be 
almost impossible to keep pace with the expanding demand and at th 
same time eliminate the existing deficit. } 

India’s economy is still based on agriculture though there has beens 
marked progress in industry, especially in the production of textiles 
and engineering. The plantation industries, tea, coffee, rubber, pepper,’ 
absorb nearly a million workers, and provide a substantial proportions 
of India’s foreign exchange. This she owes to British enterprise.: 
Eighty per cent. of the population of the country is engaged in, or 
dependent on, agriculture. Among the peasantry are some forty1 
millions of landless labourers : millions of the peasants own insufficient: 
land even to produce a subsistence diet ; where this is the case the: 
peasant has to work for others if work is to be had. We hear a good deal: 
about the improvement of village economy thanks to high prices of 
field produce: where families are near the subsistence line, as most 
of them are, the benefit has probably been small. The village money-: 
lender (the bania), especially where he has seized the peasants’ land, 
should have gained considerably. It would be interesting to know how’ 
far the peasants’ debt has been reduced as a result of inflated prices.: 
That side of village economy does not seem to have attracted much! 
attention from Government. 

Of the average area under crops, 243 million acres, 207 million are de-: 
voted to food crops, only 60 per cent. of an acre per person, as compared: 
with 1-5 thought necessary in Europe. Altogether the cultivable area in 
India is estimated at 370 millions of acres: what is left untilled, about 
100 million acres, is mostly waste land used for grazing, and land 
damaged by erosion. Agricultural technique is primitive: the wooden 
plough is mostly used : in general plough bullocks are unequal to deep 
ploughing with the steel plough. In any case deep ploughing is not 
always satisfactory, as, for example, in Bihar. The yield of food crops 
compares unfavourably with the yield in other countries: it is less 
than half of that of rice in China, Japan and Italy for example, or of 
wheat in Britain and elsewhere. This is due largely to lack of fertilisers 
and manure: a third of the available cattle manure is, it is estimated, 
used for fuel. The well-known agricultural expert Sir John Russell 
estimates that half a million tons of fertilisers would produce an extra 
one and a half million tons of grain: but he emphasises that farmyard 
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manure and compost must be used along with the chemicals if the 
qualities of the soil are to be preserved. 

_ The retention of unproductive surplus cattle is another incubus on 
village economy. This is due to Hindu religious prejudice against 
slaughtering the sacred cow and its offspring. It is officially estimated 
that there are 2-8 millions of useless animals (presumably bullocks) and 
12°8 millions unproductive out of 40-7 millions of milch cattle. Grazing 
and fodder for cattle in India are limited and inferior: this explains 
the low yield of milk, about a quarter of what is produced in the U.S.A. 
with little more than half of the head of milch cattle. The average 
yearly output of milk per cow in India is 413 Ib., about a tenth of 
what an English cow yields; the buffalo record is better at 1,200 lb. 
Recently, the Minister of Agriculture in opening a cattle show empha- 
sised the necessity of getting rid of useless animals. The president of 
the show, Sir Datta Singh, went so far as to say that if surplus cattle 
were eliminated the food problem of India would be solved overnight ! 
A better and stronger type of bullock could be produced if an adequate 
supply of food of the right type were available. Religious prejudice 
in another direction involves a heavy loss of food. It is a sacrilege 
to slay the monkey: the result is a heavy impost on village produce, 
estimated to be enough to feed some fifteen million people in the year. 
Lately, in some parts of India, the monkey god has been forgotten. — 

To American good will and sympathy India owes her escape from what 
threatened to be an appalling disaster. But the danger of food scarcity 
has only been exorcised for the time being: it still exists, and critics 
of the Central Government, even among its supporters, doubt whether 
the policy of the Food Ministry—that graveyard of reputations— 
deals adequately with the problem. If Government would only realise 
this, the critics say, they might give up trying to make it appear that 
everything will be all right in a couple of years or so, and get down to 
the root of the problem. 

It is beyond question that India’s existence as a Great Power— 
perhaps her very existence—depends on whether she can provide an 
adequate food supply for her people. A patchwork policy such as 
officially holds the field does not go far enough. What are the possi- 
bilities ? Industrialism on a large scale is advocated by one school of 
thought. But would any scheme of the kind possible of realisation in 
any reasonable period absorb the unwanted millions of the country- 
side ? Even if employment in the towns could be found for twenty-five 
million from the villages in the next ten years, by that time the popu- 
lation would have increased by twice than number. Here it may be 
noted that the vast industrial drive of Russia does not seem to have 
had a marked effect in reducing the village population. In any case, 
where would the market be found for such an immensely expanded 
industrial production ? Part might, of course, be exported: the bulk 
of it could only be absorbed by the home demand. For that the town 
manufacturer would have to look to the countryside: he would look 
in vain, so long as the peasantry have little if any surplus for buying 
the ordinary consumer goods produced by mechanised industry. At 
the same time agriculture cannot progress to any great extent without 
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the expansion of industry and the demand it would bring with it for. 
the more valuable products of the countryside, milk, butter, fruit, 
vegetables, cotton, sugar cane, poultry, eggs, for example. You cannot 
have prosperity in the town unless it is shared by the village. Here isa 
vicious circle. 

But there is a way of escape. The strategy must be the development 
of agriculture pari passu with progress in the industrial field. In the 
countryside any marked increase in prosperity demands an we | 
revolutionary movement. This cannot be achieved by Russian methods| 
as some advocate. Russia has immensely greater resources, especially ) 
in land: her village population is much less than half of that of India : 
collectivisation would not appeal to the Indian peasant : mechanisation} 
of agriculture on a large scale is impracticable : in any case the peasants § 
it would throw out of work would not find employment in the towns. . 

In the first place the aim should be to increase output. It should be> 
possible at least to approach the yields obtained in Governmental | 
experimental farms, often as much as three times what the peasant ! 
grows in adjacent land. The higher yield is brought about mainly by ' 
the use of fertilisers mixed with compost and farmyard manure in 
keeping with the formula prescribed by Sir John Russell: in this way 
the fertility of the soil is maintained. To produce the manure is not an 
easy matter. For one thing its use as fuel must be given up, as soon as } 
substitutes can be found. In ten years time or so when the great : 
hydro-electric schemes come into operation, electric power should be } 
available in many if not the majority of villages ; current could be used | 
for cooking: the cost would be small and rising prosperity should | 
supply the funds. In some cases oil might be used. That each village — 
should grow its own fuel is a long-term project: it might succeed in 
favourable conditions : it might indeed improve the climate if millions | 
of acres in the plains were put under forest. Development of animal. 
husbandry on sound lines is essential for improvement in village : 
economy. To begin with, it would be necessary to get rid of useless 
cattle, cows and oxen in a manner unlikely to offend popular suscepti- - 
bilities. The skins of emaciated animals allowed to die a natural death 
have very little value : the loss involved is substantial. The breed must 
be improved. The village waste lands used for grazing should be. 
ploughed up and planted with fodder crops: green crops for fodder 
should be grown on a reasonable scale in other village lands. A system 
of the kind together with an increase in the dairying herds would mean 
a plentiful supply of manure. It should be supplemented by compost, 
and fertilisers the production of which on a large scale should be one 
of the first aims of the Colombo planners. | 

The import of food grains should be based on a policy related to’ 
agricultural conditions in India. Before the war Australian wheat 
could be landed in Bombay at prices below the Indian level. Where 
this kind of thing is possible it would surely be to the advantage of 
Indian farmers to produce money crops, cotton, groundnuts, sugar, 
vegetables, fodder crops for milch cattle, etc., and limit the growth of 
food grains mainly to their own requirements. The towns could buy 
imported foods with their exports. 
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But even with a vastly improved system of agriculture, combined: 
with the absorption of several millions of villagers in the industry of 
the towns, there will still remain a vast surplus of peasant labour not 
gainfully employed for probably much more than half the year. So 
ong as this state of things persists a marked rise in the standard of 
iving can hardly be attained. Mechanised industry in the towns could 
1ot absorb the surplus in a generation, probably not at all: the only 
ulternative is to take industry to the village in a manner adapted to 
ural life. A scheme of the kind could be developed from the Govern- 
nent policy of village electrification, which would make available the 
requisite power. There are almost infinite possibilities in India of 
leveloping cheap hydro-electric power: very few villages would lie 
gutside its ultimate range. The Government policy is to build up 
sottage industries. One particular industry, weaving, with small 
electrically driven looms, could employ a large percentage of the labour 
available : it has been shown that such an industry can compete with 
the textile mills of the towns. In the field of cottage industry Japan 
nas shown the way: what is really wanted is an integration of the 
mdustry of the village with the industry of the towns. Under such a 
system much of the surplus village labour would be employed. The 
ight industries, engineering and others, lend themselves to such a 
scheme of life. It should not be difficult to arrange periods of work 
at the machine to fit in with the times when peasants were free from 
work in the fields. 

There would naturally be many difficulties to be overcome in the 
revolution in village life the suggested innovations would involve. For 
sxample, it would be necessary to prevent further fragmentation of 
noldings and to consolidate those already subdivided. In many cases 
the simplification of existing land tenures would encourage effort. 
The question of the relief of rural debt demands urgent consideration : 
freedom from the clutches of the usurer would be an immense stimulus 
to production in the villages. Savings on the military budget lent on 
sasy terms to the peasant debtor would go a long way towards liqui- 
lating the demands of the bania. The system of co-operative societies 
ntroduced by the British for the improvement of village finance has 
10t solved the problem of cheap credit: a scheme of rural banking 
should be considered: improved marketing, especially of perishable 
sroduce such as milk, butter, fruit, vegetables, is another requisite. 

_ So much for the reorganisation of the economy of the countryside. 
[he problem involved should have the first claim on the consideration 
»f those responsible for the implementation of the Colombo plan. The 
levelopment of industry in the towns might be at a slower tempo, 
ollowing up the expanding market of the countryside. As regards 
the increase in population one school of thought advocates birth 
ontrol as a preventive measure. Birth control, however, postulates 
1 much higher standard of living than exists in the Indian masses : 
t would not appeal to the Indian villager : if practised by the middle 
‘lasses its effect on population increase would be negligible. The policy 
suggested of linking the economy of the countryside and of the towns 
should in a decade or even less lead to a higher standard of living 
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throughout the country, a development which should bring along with: 
it a lowering of the birth rate and so keep the growth of the population! 
within reasonable bounds. 

In conclusion, a brief reference may be made to the reactions of 
India’s food problem on her foreign policy. It is questionable whether 
a country that must probably for an indefinite period import several 
million tons of food grains every year can, in the context of world 
politics today, afford the luxury of an attitude of neutrality. Take, fort 
example, the implications of the Persian quarrel with Britain over oil. , 
Pandit Nehru, it may be noted, officially expressed his sympathy with} 
the Persian demands: later on, as the danger of war and of the loss: 
to India of the oil supplies from the Persian Gulf grew insistent, he» 
. thought it advisable to suggest moderation to the Persian Prime: 
Minister. Suppose war did break out: would America and Britain } 
be able to spare the shipping to carry food to a neutral India even if, , 
in war conditions, America could spare it ? Widespread famine might t 
result, bringing possibly a collapse of the Congress hierarchy. India } 
might indeed have reason to regret that she did not help to avert 
hostilities by offering at the outset of trouble to send a couple of! 
brigades to Basra. It is surely in her interests, having regard to her: 
present economic position, to help maintain peace at all costs, even if | 
it involves radical changes in her foreign policy. 

WILLIAM P. BARTON. 


| 


CHILE 


HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIVE years ago, when the: 
A seazish colonies were fighting to secure their independence, , 
Simon Bolivar, the great liberator, prophesied the future which | 
he saw for one of them. ‘“ Chile,’’ he wrote to a friend, ‘‘ is ordained | 
by its natural situation, by the simple customs of its virtuous inhabit- - 
ants, by the example of its neighbours—the haughty republicans of | 
Araucania—to enjoy the prosperity proportioned by the just and sweet | 
laws of a republic. If any republic is to last a long time in America, | 
I think it will be that of Chile. The spirit of liberty has never been’ 
extinguished there ; the vices of ancient Europe and of Asia will take 
root there late or not at all to corrupt the customs of that uttermost | 
part of the earth. Her territory is limited and will always remain 
beyond the contagion of the rest of mankind. She will not change her 
laws, her customs, her practices; she will preserve the uniformity 
of her political and religious opinions. In a word, Chile can be free.”’ 
What grounds did Bolivar have for his confidence in Chile’s future, 
and to what extent has his prophecy proved justified ? The “ limited 
territory ’’ of the young republic that he knew has stretched to comprise 
a narrow but vastly extended belt of territory, over three thousand 
miles in length, forming a more or less habitable shelf between the chain 
of the Andes and the Pacific ocean. In the north, bordering on Peru, 
lie the deserts with their valuable nitrate deposits. In the south, 
beyond the lands once occupied by Chile’s “ neighbours—the haughty 
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republicans of Araucania ”’ (now but a subdued and backward Indian 
remnant)—lies the still undeveloped region of islands, channels and 
fjords leading to the rich sheep-producing land around the Straits of 
Magellan, and remote Tierra del Fuego, with its newly discovered 
oilfields. Central Chile still remains the political, social and admini- 
strative heart of the country. Though Santiago, its capital, is now a 
great modern city of nearly one and a half million inhabitants, the 
surrounding countryside with its vast estates and leisured, almost 
feudal, way of life has not changed greatly since Bolivar’s days. Asa 
Spanish colony Chile occupied but a modest position. It had been 
discovered by Almagro, Francisco Pizarro’s comrade-in-arms and later 
rival, whose terrible crossing of the Andes is still commemorated by 
such place names as Paso Come-Caballos (Eat-Horse Pass) and Mulas 
Muertas (Dead Mules). Pedro de Valdivia then succeeded in conquering 
and colonising the central part of the country, but lost his life in combat 
against the hardy Araucanian braves whom the Inca armies had once 
sought in vain to subdue. For over three hundred years the wars 
against the Araucanians dragged on and they were not finally subdued 
until the close of the last century. Chile became known as the land of 
the frontier—an outpost of the Spanish empire where men had to be 
constantly on the alert, where life was strenuous and frugal, and where 
the wars against the Indians absorbed those restless energies which 
elsewhere so often found expression in civil strife and the weakening of 
society. Thus Chile, remote behind her desert and mountain frontiers 
and intent upon her struggle for survival, developed a remarkable 
degree of cohesion and stability which enabled her to play a valuable 
part in the movement for independence and led Bolivar to place such 
high hopes in her future. 

It was during the wars of independence that the first links were 
forged with Great Britain. The central figure in Chile’s struggle was 
Bernardo O’Higgins, natural son of an Irish adventurer who had 
entered the service of Spain and risen to supreme office as Viceroy of 
Peru. Bernardo was educated in England, and built up a fleet staffed 
largely by British officers under the command of the brilliant, but 
intractable, Lord Cochrane. Before the arrival of these volunteers, 
Chile had known the British only in the guise of pirates and privateers. 
The first Englishman to set foot on the soil of Chile had been Sir Francis 
Drake, and for scores of years after his apparition the dwellers on the 
coast had been wont to abandon their homes and take to the hills in 
panic at the cry of “‘ Los Ingleses!”’ After Chile had won her inde- 
pendence, many of the British volunteers stayed on to make their homes 
in their adopted country, and the British community began to play an 
important part in the great economic development which soon followed. 
Not a few leading Chilean families today bear English surnames and 
are proud of their British ancestry. British influence was specially strong 
in the ports, and Valparaiso still retains the air of a European town and 
bears many marks of its British associations. It was not only in trade 
and industry that the British merchants made their mark. They 
founded schools for the education of their children, and these became 
the forerunners of the numerous Chilean-British schools which today 
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are making such a useful contribution to the educational life of th 
country. | ; 

The discovery of valuable nitrate deposits in what had hithertd 
been regarded as the utterly valueless deserts lying between Peruvia 
and Chilean centres of population ushered in a new stage in Chile’) 
economic and political development. She fought Peru and Bolivia fo 
their possession and emerged successful. English capital and engineerin 
skill contributed mightily to their exploitation, and the name of J. 
North, whose fabulous fortune earned him the title of the Nitrate Ki 
still lives on in Chilean memories. It was the formidable extension o( 
his financial empire which provoked the cries of “Chile for the Chileans ’ 
which may be still heard today, instigated by the Communists whi 
aim at stirring up popular feeling against North’s heirs, the grea 
American interests controlling the copper mines which now tak 
precedence over nitrate in economic importance. 

Compared with many of her South American neighbours, Chile has 
shown a remarkable degree of political and social stability, as Bolivaz 
prophesied. But there can be no denying that the co-existence of an 
old-fashioned and cumbrous agrarian system and a growing sel 
towards industrialisation, with the attendant emergence of new sociai 
forces, are now rendering her traditional structure somewhat vulnerable‘ 
Chile is still primarily a country of large estates or haciendas, ofter 
owned by absentee landlords, and worked by landless tenants known 
as imquilinos, whose deficient diet, illiteracy, deplorable housing ana 
liability to disease is now generally recognised. These estates hava 
grown out of the old system by which the conguistadores were giver 
grants of Indians known as encomiendas, together with the land which: 
they occupied, on the understanding that they should civilise ana 
indoctrinate them into the Christian faith. In the course of the cen: 
turies the Indian has become a mestizo, or person of mixed blood, and hi: 
status has grown into that of the inquilino, but much still remains te 
be done to incorporate him fully into the life of the nation. Where the 
old patriarchal relationship still exists between master and man anc 
is combined, as sometimes happens, with a reforming and enlightenec 
spirit on the part of the hacendado, the inquilino’s lot is likely to undergc 
a welcome improvement. Some hacendados have built reasonably 
good houses for their tenants, added a school or a chapel, set aside 
ground for a football field or even a rough theatre, and encouraged the 
men to form friendly societies and co-operatives. But for many of the 
land-owning class all serious attempts at reform smack of revolution 
social betterment is seen as the thin end of the wedge of social upheaval 
It is assumed by some that Chile’s traditional social and economic 
structure will last the longer if the base of the pyramid remains com: 
posed of men who are tied by their own ignorance and by condition: 
of life which allow them little energy to spare from the struggle fo: 
existence. 

The Government, though not totally unaffected by these considera 
tions, has been more effectively stirred by the impulse of reform 
President Aguirre Cerda, in the full flood of the Popular Front admini 
stration, drew up a comprehensive Agrarian Reform Plan in 1944 
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The district of San Carlos, not far from Santiago, was set aside asa 
suitable zone for a pilot scheme. The Government has also been 
co-operating with the Rockefeller Foundation to carry out a special 
‘public health and agricultural education campaign in the department 
of San Felipe. Here a network of clinics has been set up in town and 
village in an endeavour to reduce the mortality rate amongst children 
and teach the elements of hygiene and sanitation. Inspectors work 
to win the inguélinos’ confidence and convince them of the advantage 
of building lavatories and filtering their drinking water, of improving 
their diet by growing vegetables and keeping poultry. Clubs have been 
started amongst the villagers to arouse the interest of the young people 
and break the monotony of rural life, where the alcoholic joys of the 
cantina are the only attraction. A special organisation known as the 
Instituto del Inquilino has also been doing excellent work through 
sending out mobile teams to promote literacy amongst the inquilinos 
and provide them with simple instructive literature and encourage them 
to set up cottage industfies. 

Will such measures as these suffice to remove the causes of social 
unrest by bridging the gap which still separates master and man in 
Chile ? It would scarcely seem probable. Some look for a solution to 
the vigorous programme of industrialisation which is now being carried 
on, and point to ambitious schemes such as the new steel mills at 
Huachipato as signposts to prosperity. Nevertheless, the country’s 
basic industry remains agriculture, and to modernise this leads 
inevitably to the thorny question of land reform. Industrialisation 
offers no escape from Chile’s dilemma. For how can it succeed ina 
country of less than six millions so long as the bulk of the population 
is made up of penniless imguilinos and workers with negligible pur- 
chasing power? Where, too, it may be wondered, are the numbers 
of skilled and semi-skilled workers to be found amongst a nation 
divided into two such separate castes ? Through immigration perhaps ; 
but then the nation’s food supply will have to be increased to feed the 
larger population, and it is difficult to expect any increase in agricul- 
tural production so long as the old-fashioned land system prevails. 
Even if these difficulties could be overcome, the industrialisation 
programme implies a great increase in the strength of the trade unions. 
This might lead in turn to what the great landowners fear most; 
an alliance between the industrial worker and the farm labourer, the 
formation of agricultural unions, the final collapse of the traditional 
inquilino system and the bogy of Communist revolution. 

Many Chileans frankly look to the United States for a way out of the 
dilemma. They are convinced that Washington will provide the capital 
and the technical assistance necessary to make Chile an industrial power 
and, at the same time, somehow hold in check any movement for social 
change which smacks of Communism. The country thus finds herself 
largely dependent on the good will, the deep purse and the strong arm 
of Washington, in much the same way as she was forced to look to 
London in the crucial days of her emancipation from Spanish rule. 
By. floating the first million-pound loan, the City of London helped 
to finance their struggle for political independence, as the United States 
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is today helping to finance the great industrial schemes which may lead | 
to freedom from want and so from the threat of Communism. From the : 


British the Chileans have also learnt how to handle a navy and build | 
railways, how to drink tea and play football.. We ourselves have been | 
forced to learn other lessons in the hard school of necessity ; how to ) 


adapt ourselves and our traditional institutions to inexorable demands _ 


for change, how to make concessions with a tolerable grace before they | 
are wrung from us, how to be progressive without ceasing to be con- | 


servative, how not to be frightened into reaction for fear of revolution. | 
If our friends in Chile can join us in learning these things, then Bolivar’s 
prophecy may still hold good ; “‘ in a word, Chile can be free.” | 

STEPHEN CLISSOLD. 


ELECTIONS IN ENGLISH FICTION 


HE old Parliamentary elections were so very different from these 
of the present day that it is often difficult to visualise them. 
That is where the novelist comes to our aid. Many great novels 
contain election scenes which supply us with pictures of former customs 
better than an historical treatise could do. One of the best known of 
these is given in Pickwick Papers. Dickens informs us: “Mr. Pickwick, 
with his usual sagacity, had chosen a particularly desirable moment for 


his visit to the borough. Never was such a contest known. The Honour- — 
able Samuel Slumkey of Slumkey Hall was the blue candidate and — 


Horatio Fizkin, Esq., of Fizkin Lodge near Eatanswill had been prevailed 
upon by his friends to stand in the buff interest.’’ As Mr. Perker told 
Mr. Pickwick it was a spirited contest, though the latter found it con- 
tained many puzzling aspects. Why, for instance, was the little man 


so proud of gaining control of all the public houses and leaving his — 


opponents only the beer shops ? Why had Fizkin’s people locked three 
and thirty voters in the coach house of the White Hart? And above all 
how could sturdy patriotism have anything in common with green 
parasols. Yet Mr. Perker had just said: 

“We had a little tea party last night—five and forty women, my 
dear sir—and gave every one of ’em a green parasol when she went 
away.” 

‘““ A parasol! ”’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Fact, my dear sir—fact. Five and forty green parasols at seven 
and six apiece, all women like finery—extraordinary the effect of those 


parasols. Secured their husbands and half their brothers—beats — 
stockings and flannel, and all that sort of thing, hollow. My idea my — 


dear sir entirely. Hail, rain or sunshine you can’t walk half a dozen 
yards up the street without encountering half a dozen green parasols.” 


At last the great day arrived, and Dickens goes on to describe ‘‘ The 


beating of drums, the blowing of horns and trumpets, the shouting of 
men and tramping of horses, echoed and re-echoed through the streets 
from the earliest dawn of day. The stableyard exhibited unequivocal 
symptoms of the glory and strength of the Eatanswill Blues—there 
was a grand band of trumpets, bassoons and drums marshalled four 
abreast and earning their money if ever men did, for the drummers 
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‘were especially muscular.” After receiving instructions to shake hands 
with twenty men specially washed for the occasion and kiss one of the 
babies in arms the Honourable Samuel Slumkey and his procession set 
off to the hustings, getting entangled with the Buff procession on the 
way. Despite noisy interruptions both during the nominations and the 
speeches of the candidates the polling began. The outcome was uncer- 
tain and Dickens tell us: “ A small body of electors remained unpolled 
on the very last day. They were calculating and reflecting persons, who 
had not yet been convinced by the arguments of either party although 
they had frequent conferences with each. One hour before the close 
of the poll, Mr. Perker solicited the honour of a private interview with 
these intelligent, these noble, these patriotic men. It was granted. 
His arguments were brief but satisfactory. They went in a body to the 
poll and when they returned the Honourable Samuel Slumkey of 
Slumkey Hall was returned also.” That then is part of Dickens’s 
description of an election scene. But how much has the master hand 
overdrawn the details? Not very much. It is a fairly accurate account, 
embroidered of course with the author’s satire, of what occurred up 
and down the country at the time of which he wrote. The nomination 
day and the poll taken by open voting were distinctive features of the 
old system. So were the processions and bands. The nominations were 
often the scene of great confusion, for all the inhabitants whether they 
possessed a vote or not turned up to air their views about the candi- 
dates. Sometimes elections lasted sixteen days. The candidates knew 
how the voting was going and occasionally one of them, feeling his 
position absolutely hopeless and being unwilling to prolong his agony 
of desperate anxiety, would resign, thus causing the polls to close. 
But more often than not the contest was fought to a finish, and many 
an aspirant scraped in with the last few votes as did the Honourable 
Samuel Slumkey. 

Felix Holt: the Radical, by George Eliot, is another novel which gives 
us a vivid but serious account of an election under the drawn-out poll 
system. It is set in the years when the battle for the Reform Bill was in 
progress and the author tells us how: “ Mr. Pink, the Saddler, regarded 
the Reform Bill as a sort of electric eel which a thriving tradesman had 
better leave alone.”’ Later George Eliot observes : ‘“‘ The roads approach- 
ing Trely were early traversed by a larger number of vehicles, horsemen 
and also foot passengers than were seen there at the annual fair. 
Trely was the polling place for many voters whose faces were quite 
strange in the town, and if there were some who did not come to poll, 
though they had business not unconnected with the election they were 
not likely to be regarded with suspicion or especial curiosity.’ It needed 
a strong-minded man to brave the insults of his opponents while going 
to the poll, unless of course he could return their comments with 
interest. George Eliot makes this clear when she comments “ the way 
to the polling booths was variously lined, and those who walked it, 
to whatever side they belonged, had the advantage of hearing from the 
opposite side what were the most marked defects or excesses of their 
personal appearance—but if the voter frustrated them by being 
handsome, he was groaned at and satirised according to a formula, in 
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which the adjective was Tory, Whig or Radical as the case may be 
and the substantive a blank to be filled up after the taste of the 
speaker.” | 
Before 1832 some boroughs which returned members to Parliamen 
were very small and towns much greater in importance were not repre: 
sented at all. In John Halifax, Gentleman, Mrs. Craig gives an instance 4 
this when “‘ the old and honourable borough of Kingswell ” with only 
dozen or so houses was to choose a representative. One of the character. 
in the book has chance to sell his property solely on account of the vot 
his tenants hold. Mrs. Craig writes: ‘‘That sort of game was played all 
over England, connived at or at least winked at by those who had 
political influence to sell or obtain, until the Reform Bill opened up 
the election system in all its rottenness and enormity.” ‘‘ Of course,” 
comments John Halifax, the hero of the book, ‘‘I knew you would not) 
sell your houses and I shall use every possible influence I have to prevent: 
your tenants selling their votes, whatever may be the consequences ; 
the sort of thing that this Kingswell election bids to be is what any) 
honest Englishman ought to set his face against and prevent if he can.’” 
Thousands of Englishmen did oppose the system. And not all tenants) 
sold their votes, some were obliged to register them for the candidate: 
sponsored by their landlord whether they wished to do so or not. Im 
The Adventures of Philip, Thackeray tells how his leading character 
used his influence for Hornblow’s cause as opposed to that of his cousin’s’ 
husband who was the choice of Sir John Ringwood when the latter was. 
elevated to the peerage. Thackeray says: ‘‘Hornblow was a popular 
man in the county. When he came forward to speak, the market place‘ 
echoed with applause. The farmers and small tradesmen touched their’ 
hats to him kindly, but slunk off sadly to the polling booth and voted: 
according to rule.”’ 
Anthony Trollope mentions the same problem in Phineas Finn, 
when the young hero after losing his Irish seat becomes the nominee: 
for an English one. The Earl who supports him observes “ I do not say 
there will be no opposition but I expect none.” Phineas found the: 
tradesmen were only too eager to vote for him. Mr. Grating the iron- 
monger exclaimed “ Of course we must support the Earl.” Trollope 
comments: “And it seemed to Phineas that it was thought by them all: 
rather a fine thing to be thus held in the hand of an English nobleman.” 
This certainly puzzled the young man when he remembered “‘ the great 
political question on which the politicians were engaged up in London 
was the enfranchise of Englishmen—of Englishmen down to the rank 
of artisans and labourers ; and yet when he found himself in company 
with an Englishman, with mén educationally very much above the 
artisan and labourer, he found they rather liked being bound hand and 
foot and being kept as tools in the political pocket of a rich man. Every 
one of these Loughton tradesmen was proud of his personal subjection 
to the Earl.”” The cost of the election was {247 13s. gd. Yet there had 
been no opponent. “‘ Phineas had seen no occasion for spending even 
the forty-odd pounds.”’ But the electors, though no longer directly 
bribed as in former days, were still often indirectly rewarded for their 
trouble. In another novel, one of his Barchester set, Trollope illustrates 
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‘this : ‘‘ The two parties had outdone each other in the loudness of their 


assertions that each would on his side conduct the election in strict 
conformity to law. There was to be no bribery. Bribery ! Who, indeed, 


‘in these days would dare to bribe; to give absolute money for an 


absolute vote, and to pay for such an article in downright palpable 


sovereigns ? No. Purity was much too rampant for that, and the means 
of detection too well understood. But purity was to be carried much 
further than this. There should be no treating ; no hiring two hundred 
voters to act as messengers at twenty shillings a day in looking up some 
four hundred other voters; no bands to be paid for; no carriages 
furnished ; no ribbons supplied. British voters were to vote, if vote 
they would, for the love and respect they bore their chosen candidate.”’ 

But later, “ It certainly did appear on the morning of the election 
as though some great change had been made in the resolution of the 
candidates to be very pure. From an early hour rough bands of music 
were to be heard in every part of the usually quiet town ; carriages 
and gigs, omnibuses and flys, all the old carriages from all the inn yards 
which could be pressed into service were in motion ; if the horses and 
post-boys were not to be paid for by the candidates, the voters them- 
selves were certainly very liberal in their mode of bringing themselves 
to the poll—beer was to be had at the public houses almost without 
question, by all who chose to ask for it ; and rum and brandy were 
dispensed to select circles within the bars with almost equal profusion. 
As for ribbon, the mercers’ shops must have been emptied of that 
article as far as the scarlet and yellow were concerned. Scarlet was 
Sir Roger’s colour, while the friends of Mr. Moffat were decked with 
yellow. Seeing what he did see Mr. Moffat might well ask if there had 
been a violation of the treaty of purity.’”’ That was written in 1858, 
ten years before the author himself stood as Liberal candidate for 
Beverley in Yorkshire. By then, after the passing of the second Reform 
Bill, most of the abuses had been cleared up. In his later political 
novels Trollope could indirectly draw on his own experiences as 
candidate. He tells us in his Autobiography that when he put up for 
Beverley some of his supporters were “‘ anxious for the Ballot—which 
had not then become law—and some desired the Permissive Bill. I 
hated and do hate both these measures, thinking it unworthy of a 
great people to free itself from the evil:results of vicious conduct by 
unmanly restraints. Undue influence on voters is a great evil from which 
this country had already done much to emancipate itself by extended 
electoral divisions and by an increase of independent feeling. These, 
I thought, and not secret voting, were the weapons by which electoral 
intimidation should be overcome.” Rather an interesting comment in 
view of the matter of fact way in which we regard that necessity of all 
elections the secret ballot nowadays. But if we do not agree with 
Trollope’s views on the ballot, many people who have stood for Parlia- 
ment will, to a certain. degree, share his feelings about canvassing. 
Trollope goes so far as to call the time thus employed “ the most 
miserable fortnight of my manhood.” And yet he thought that a seat 
in Parliament should be the highest object of every educated English- 
man. 
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In the novel Beauchamp’s Career George Meredith gives us a picture 
of a parliamentary canvasser. “It is not possible to gather up in one | 
volume of sound the rattle of the knocks at Englishmen’s castle gates | 
during election days—therefore who would elaborate must follow the 


candidate obsequiously from door to door, where like a cross between | 


a postman delivering a bill and a beggar craving an alms patiently | 
he attempts the extraction of the vote, as little boys pick periwinkles 


with a pin.” The novels mentioned are not the only ones with election _ 


scenes, for many novelists have touched upon the problem at one time — 
or another even if their plot did not directly depend upon it. Hillington | 
Hall, by R. S. Surtees, contains an election scene, so does Melincourt, 
by Thomas Love Peacock, and The Revolution in Tanner's Lane, by 


Mark Rutherford. Nearer our own time are the incidents and scenes in | 


Mr. Clutterbuck’s Election, by Hilaire Belloc, The Right Stuff, by Tan _ 
Hay, The Patrician, by Galsworthy, and last but not least Fame 1s the — 
Spur, by Howard Spring, which deals with several election contests _ 


and the gradual rise to power of a fictitious Labour leader. 
MARION TROUGHTON 


IMPRESSIONS OF TRIESTE 
"Ton Free Territory of Trieste has become the battleground 


on which Soviet and Anglo-Saxon interests clash so forcefully — 


that the traditional conflict between Italy and Yugoslavia | 


recedes to the background, despite fervent Italian revisionism. 


Gromyko has taken Trieste as a pretext against the conclusion of a | 


peace treaty with Austria. It would be of the utmost importance for 
the Soviet Union to enforce the status originally envisaged, under 


which the British and American-controlled Zone A and the Yugoslav- — 


controlled Zone B would be united under one U.N. Governor. Ninety 
days after his appointment all occupation troops—5,oo00 Americans, 
5,000 British and 5,000 Yugoslavs—were to be withdrawn. 

What tremendous possibilities could such a solution offer to the 
Soviet Union! Between Italy and Yugoslavia there would be a 
military no-man’s-land of approximately 700 square miles, possessing 
one of the biggest ports in Europe—and probably also the most modern, 
thanks to American efforts. Doors would be wide open to a network 
of agents, and in a conflict the area would be a vulnerable Achilles 
heel. Far more important, however, are the political prospects. A 
governor would find a completely Westernised Zone A, under Italian 
influence, and a Yugoslav-oriented Zone B, the former with a free, 
__the latter with a rigidly Socialist economy. The resultant chaos, 

intensified by discontented Italians on the one side and equally dis- 
contented Slovenes on the other, as well as by the fight between pro- 
Cominform and anti-Cominform Communists, is bound to create a 
centre of unrest as surely as it would suit Russian imperialism to 
perfection. Out of this realisation, the Cominform is sending propa- 
ganda funds to Trieste on a scale such as only a large country seems 
to justify. Overtly Communist as well as disguised papers and organi- 
sations are thus being financed, and only the most reliable and tacti- 
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cally as well as demagogically shrewdest men are enrolled as agents, 
Americans and British admit that in M. Vidali, chief of the Communist 
Party, they have a most brilliant ideological opponent. M. Vidali, 
consistently alleged to be Trotski’s assassin, belongs to the ranks of 
the old fighters. He received his political education at a time when 
people with brains were wanted, rather than the present-day robots. 
In his dialectics Vidali eschews personal attacks against the British- 
American Military Government, which makes him a more difficult 
target than the demagogues of a later school who use a cruder and 
more slanderous tone. He never stood on firm ground. The Com- 
munist agitation aimed at making palatable to a majority of Italian 
workers, first, the union with Yugoslavia and then the necessity of 
Trieste becoming a Free Territory. At the same time, the Slovenes 
had to be persuaded to stay and not change over to Tito’s camp. For 
a long time it was thought that no one was equal to this task. In fact, 
however, Vidali’s party remained the second largest in Zone A (21 per 
cent.). In two communities with an overwhelmingly Slovene popula- 
tion it has even a small but absolute majority. 

Of even greater importance than the jealously guarded nationalistic 
tenets is the fear of war in Trieste. This offered fertile ground for 
the dissemination of the thesis that only an independent Trieste could 
be declared an open city, whereas under Italian or Yugoslav rule it 
would inevitably be ruined by atom bombs. This phrase was sufficient. 
All at once, Italian and Slovene Communists alike gave their approval 
to Trieste being a Free Territory. The Anglo-Saxons have concrete 
values to back them up. Trieste was so amply provided with E.C.A. 
funds that its allocation represented temporarily the highest ever, per 
head of the population. With the help of these moneys, Trieste was 
made into a show window of the West, with similar wages but slightly 
lower prices than in Italy. In practice, the 10,000 men of the occupying 
armies are like as many tourists, 5,000 of them being dollar-spending 
guests. It is clear that their presence in a town of 280,000 inhabitants 
—total in Zone A: 309,000—must stimulate its economy and create 
work, both directly and indirectly. Many people in Trieste who 
clamour for the withdrawal of these foreign guests are secretly of a 
different opinion, just like in Austria. 

In 1945 the city of Trieste was under Yugoslav control for forty 
days, until the British General William Morgan and the Yugoslav 
General Yovanovitch agreed on the spheres of influence. Zone A 
included town and harbour, while the larger though economically less 
profitable part of the territory, practically a huge vegetable garden, 
was allotted to Zone B. With a few modifications, the so-called Morgan 
line was retained even after the peace treaty with Italy, concluded 
in 1947. 

Sines agreement concerning a governor could not be reached, the 
Commanding General represents the authority of the Security Council 
in Zone A. He is supported in his task, which requires a high degree 
of tact and understanding, by a Military Government whose organisa- 
tion and function are of particular interest, since following the volun- 
tary reduction of Allied influence in Germany and Japan there is 
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no military authority with anything like its powers. The Military 
Government controls practically the entire administrative and econo-_ 
mic machinery of Zone A. Until a few months ago, when he was | 
appointed to a post on Eisenhower's staff, it was headed by the British 
Major-General T. S. Airey. To the people of Trieste, this first Zonal 
Commandant personified the whole system. After a military career | 
of thirty years, he showed a skilled hand in building up the miniature 
State. General Airey enjoyed great popularity among the pro-Italian 
parties, since he supported Trieste’s reunion with Italy in every report | 
to the Security Council. This recommendation was based on the | 
three-Power proposal (Britain, U.S.A. and France) of March 2oth, 1948. — 
Tito’s breach with the Cominform suddenly created an entirely | 
new situation. The Western world began to take an interest in Yugo- | 
slavia, and could no longer afford to completely ignore her wishes. 
Airey’s Military Government had committed itself to one side only. 
It had established a customs and currency union with Italy and © 
expanded the legal system as well as the local governments according — 
to the Italian example. (The latter by the decree of March 25th, 1948.) © 
Apart from a few Slovene translators, all non-Allied civilian officials _ 
of A.M:G.O.T. are Italians. Street names are still only in Italian, , 
| 


which also remains the official language in court and public offices. 
The German minority in South Tyrol, for instance, is far more autono- 
mous in regard to language. The Slovene population of Trieste is 
fairly numerous, comprising 50,000 Slovenes with several monopolies — 
in small businesses, like bakeries, etc. The villages on the surrounding — 
hills are all Slovene. 

Prestige considerations prompt the three Powers to uphold their — 
proposal of reunion. At the same time they recommend direct 
negotiations between Rome and Belgrade. This makes for the procras- 
tination of the whole problem—no doubt deliberately. Even Major- 
General Airey was obliged, shortly before his transfer, to receive 
M. Sporer, the most prominent representative of the Independence 
Party—for the first time. Indeed, he suggested that the Yugoslav- 
Italian differences should no longer be made the central propaganda 
issue in the local elections due in 1951, as it used to be the established 
practice. Only those who are familiar with the atmosphere prevailing 
in Trieste and who know the bold conjectures which every word of a 
member of the Military Government evokes can fully appreciate the 
echo aroused by Airey’s remark. His successor, General Sir John 
Winterton, will most likely pursue the new political line, which remains 
pro-Italian while no longer being markedly anti-Yugoslav. It is still — 
a_matter of great importance that the head of Trieste’s Military 
Government should be a representative personality. Shortly before 
his appointment, Sir John Winterton acted as adjutant to H.M. 
King George. 

The Zonal Commandant is simultaneously Military Governor, for 
whom the Commandant of the United States Forces acts in his absence. 
Major-General Edmund B. Sebree took over this post on March tst, 
1951. His deputy, Brig.-General Charles C. Blanchard, is Director- 
General for Civilian Affairs. If Winterton’s position might be com- 
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pared with that of State President-cum-Minister of Defence, according 
to the Italian system, then Blanchard would be Premier and Minister 
of the Interior all in one. The Director-General is in charge of various 
directorates with functions similar to those of Ministries. They in 
turn are divided into departments comparable to those headed by 
Secretaries of State, and controlling all public affairs including welfare, 
ports, minority rights, fisheries and, of course, public security. In 
short, the machinery of government works with perfect precision 
down to its last cog. As the writer was repeatedly able to ascertain, 
it is well informed and even functions speedily and in an un-bureau- 
cratic manner. Only the Ministry of Foreign Affairs seems to be 
missing, but one soon discovers it under the modest description of 
“ Political Advisers,’ under the direct charge of the Zonal Command- 
ant. Its members belong to the British and American Diplomatic 
Corps. In addition, there are also French, Italian and Yugoslav 
missions. Highest civilian official is the Zonal President, whose authority 
is comparable to that of an Italian Prefect, minus police. powers. 
He also controls the Council of Mayors (from Trieste and five communi- 
ties, covering the whole of Zone A). Trieste’s Military Government 
has one advantage which is probably the envy of all Finance Ministers 
the world over: according to the peace treaty, Italy must balance 
any deficit in the Trieste budget. Zone A has not only 10,000 occupa- 
tion troops but also its resident police force, which boasts the most 
modern technical equipment. Great care is taken over their training, 
and the 4,400 men (including officers) are not only dressed like Tommies 
but compare with them also in regard to efficiency. The administra- 
tive or communal police, comprising 340 men (again inclusive of 
officers) is the only force directly responsible to the Zonal President. 
Finally, there is a 1,000-member Finance Guard for customs duties 
and similar tasks. 

As stated above, many people in Trieste, despite their officially 
pro-Italian attitude, would not be averse to the continuation of the 
status quo. Numerous Anglo-Saxon officials of the Military Govern- 
ment feel similarly. A justified pride of their achievements has made 
them into something like Trieste patriots—notwithstanding the three- 
Power declaration. Large sums were allocated by A.M.G.O.T.—the 
last amounting to 621 million lire—for building purposes. In view 
of the fact, however, that a large proportion of the Italian refugees 
from Zone B and the former Italian territories ceded to Yugoslavia 
sought asylum in Trieste, the housing shortage is still considerable. 
One of the first tasks of the Military Government was the recon- 
struction of the harbour, which was almost totally destroyed. Under 
the Italian régime it had suffered from the competition of Genoa 
and Naples, as well as the vicinity of Fiume and Sushak. Now Trieste 
became the clearing-station for the Austrian Marshall Aid supplies. 
In 1949 it reached a round figure unprecedented in its history and 
even exceeded by far the previous record year of 1913. This economic 
recovery deepened the sympathies for Austria which had even previ- 
ously been strong, particularly in the Independence Movement. 
In connection with the aid to Austria, as many as 2,000 Trieste 
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dockers are permanently employed. A.U.S.A. (United States Foreign | 
Relief Programme) and, later, E.R.P. sent food and raw materials ; 
to Zone A and aided the reconstruction of various industries through 
financial grants. Their chief interest, however, was directed to the 
shipping wharves, which they regarded as a most vital economic 
artery, considering that this branch of industry had built, between 
the wars, no less than 52 per cent. of all Italian and 95 per cent. of 
all shipping ordered in Italy from abroad. If this should be success- + 
ful, its various subsidiary and allied industries would also prove ; 
lucrative. Today the wharves of Trieste, paralysed after the war} 
through destruction and lack of raw materials, are again building all | 
types of shipping, including even 48,o00-ton luxury liners. In order ; 
to meet all market fluctuations successfully, however, the A.M.G.O.T. | 
Department for Public Services has constructed Zaule, a new indus- — 
trial town on former marshland. Privileges like ten years’ immunity © 
from duties and taxes are to attract the interest of industrialists from | 
Europe and possibly also overseas in this venture. ae | 
In May 1947 the number of unemployed in Trieste was 27,000, | 
today it is about 10,000. This is lower than the Italian figure, partly - 
due to creating unproductive work. Trieste’s favourable economic / 
position has led to a development in the trade unions contrary to that : 
in Italy, where the Communist-controlled trade unions still possess | 
a considerable majority. In Zone A, on the other hand, the non-— 
Communist unions of Christian or Socialist character predominate. — 
A third group, consisting of Tito-inspired Communists, is about te 
be set up. During the last local elections, 63-64 per cent. of the © 
population voted for the six parties supporting union with Italy. 
The Christian Democrats were then already lagging far behind their 
counterparts in Italy, who obtained an absolute parliamentary major- 
ity. Now it may be predicted with certainty that they will suffer 
further losses in favour of the Italian Socialist Movement. This — 
neo-Fascist party has a particularly strong attraction for young 
revisionist elements. The Cominform Communists polled 21-14 per 
cent., the pro-Tito Communists 2:35 per cent. of the votes. The 
latter might profit from the fact that Yugoslavia upheld and even 
strengthened her international position. They fared much better in 
rural areas than among the industrial workers. The changes in the 
trade unions permit also a forecast as to Cominform losses, though 
caution is advisable. The independent parties finally obtained 12°87. 
per cent. We must distinguish between independents supported by 
the Russians and those supported by Yugoslavia—both are at present — 
interested in the status quo, though for different reasons—and real 
~ independents.” The Party of anti-Tito Slovenes, mainly refugees, 
is so small that it is mentioned only for the sake of completeness. 
Whereas, therefore, Zone A shows a colourful party pattern, the 
Tito-shaded Communist Party is the only one in Zone B. I had an 
opportunity of paying a brief visit to the Yugoslav-controlled part of | 
the Free Territory. All my impressions there were more or less limited — 
to external matters. First of all, the more than 100 per cent. equality 
of the Italian language hits the eye. Wherever there is an Italian 
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jority, street names, business signs and official notices are printed 
irst in Italian, then in Slovene and Croat. Italian cultural organisa- 
ions, dramatic societies, newspapers, etc., are being encouraged. 
ven the radio broadcasts an Italian programme. In the economic 
ere, nationalisation has been carried through as strictly, if not 
ore so, as in Yugoslavia proper. Only hairdressing salons and small 
ading establishments (cobbler, tailor, etc.) are still in private hands: 
Phe food situation is better than in Yugoslavia, and rationing has been 
snded. People are also comparatively well dressed, presumably with 
‘he help of connections with Zone A, as well as a flourishing smuggle 
rade. Customs and passport controls were incomparably more 
trict than in Zone A. My personal impressions confirmed the analysis 
siven at the beginning of this article, that the two zones had developed, | 
olitically and economically, in completely opposite directions: Never- 
heless, closer contact between the military forces in both zones will 
ye inevitable. Only co-operation and a common defence could hold 
iny prospect of success in an emergency. There have been many 
ecasions in the life of the nations when military necessities over- 
uled political differences. 
A. J. FISCHER. 


BAYREUTH REVISITED 


HE two relays in the B.B.C.’s Third Programme from the Fest- 
spielhaus at Bayreuth must have evoked pleasant memories for 
those who had attended performances there in the past, and 
uriosity amongst the majority to whom the Festival is hardly more 
han an incident in musical history. Can it justify its revival in the 
hanged world of today? Is the Festival of 1951 just a last flicker ? 
)r will it succeed in adapting itself to conditions so unlike those preva- 
mt during its heyday ? It was with questions.such as these in my mind 
hat I decided to go and see for myself. And I had a sentimental reason 
90 for the expedition, as it is exactly forty years since my first visit 
) Bayreuth. The Festival of 1911 was “ under the all highest patronage 
f His Royal Highness the Prince Regent Luitpold of Bavaria,’’ whose 
ephew, the mad King Ludwig II, had been Wagner’s protector and 
enefactor. Cosima Wagner, the composer’s widow and a daughter of 
ranz Liszt, had officially abrogated her autocratic control of the 
estival to her son, Siegfried, some years before, but her influence was 
ill all pervading and every detail in the performances had to conform 
s closely as possible with her husband’s directions, whether practicable 
¢ impracticable, wise or unwise. Another important link with the past 
as Hans Richter, one of the ablest of Wagner's lieutenants. He had 
ducted at the first Bayreuth Festival in 1876, and was on this 
scasion in charge of the performances of Dre Meistersinger. The 
estival had by then been held on twenty occasions over a period of 
irty-five years—long enough to establish and develop a high tradition 
‘conscientious devotion to the proper presentation of the Master’s 
orks. Parsifal was still legally the monopoly of the Festspielhaus— 
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a monopoly which had only once or twice been challenged under cover 
of some flaw in the copyright conventions. . 

The singers of those days were not by and large artists of international} 
reputation, and in some cases no more than adequate. There was a! 
tendency to retain the services of exponents of the major parts too lon, 
on the ground that, even if they could no longer sing in tune, they were 
unrivalled interpreters of a particular role. I heard one such who hadi 
made his début in his part twenty-three years earlier. By 1911 he was) 
singing consistently flat throughout the performance ; yet he lingered e 
for one more year. Chorus and orchestra on the other hand were beyond; 
praise. So great was the honour of an invitation to play at the Fest-; 
spielhaus that even the humblest performer was said to have a civic; 
send-off from his native town—and with every justification. The 
audience was cosmopolitan, inclined to dowdiness, but musically) 
intelligent. You could almost have heard a pin drop in the theatre} 
when once the lights were down. Parsifal was heard in reverential) 
silence, whilst the other music dramas were received with infectious: 
enthusiasm. After a superlatively fine performance of Die Meister-: 
singer under the veteran Hans Richter, the curtain was raised to: 
show once more the final tableau—a concession hardly ever made. The 
music was everything ; the performers neither expected, nor in theory; 
received, any share of the applause. 

When I returned to Bayreuth in 1927 for the first time after the war, 
I found everything much the same. Siegfried Wagner was now in undis-- 
puted control of the Festival, both as manager and producer. Hans! 
Richter and Cosima Wagner were both dead. But he was feeling his: 
way cautiously ; the traditional presentation of the music dramas was: 
only modified in deference to the current practice in theatrical pro-: 
duction, which made for greater simplicity. A gradual replacement of: 
the old scenery and costumes had begun in 1924. Siegfried Wagner told: 
me that his ambition was to get as much of the stage paraphernalia: 
as possible on to wheels. But the sets constructed for Parsifal in: 
1882 were still in use for acts one and three, and were only finally; 
discarded in 1934 after an existence of over fifty years. If anybody | 
wanted to see how Wagner intended his music dramas to be performed, , 
it was still generally true to say that he had only to go to Bayreuth. . 
Meanwhile there was a marked improvement in the general level of the: 
singing, and artists of international repute began to appear in the: 
casts, though Siegfried Wagner complained that some of them arrived | 
at the first rehearsal unable to sing correctly the notes of the roles in: 
which they had made their reputations elsewhere. | 

In 1930 the tables were turned when Signor Toscanini came to Bay-- 
reuth. The story was told that at the first rehearsal of Tristan the: 
orchestra, a little nervous no doubt, but very conscious of its reputation, | 
was not a little elated at being allowed to play for the first half hour} 
without interruption. Great therefore was the dismay and genuine: 
amazement when the conductor suddenly tapped on the desk, put down| 
his baton, and made as if to leave the theatre, exclaiming contemp-: 
tuously “ I go back to Italy.” Only with difficulty was he constrained | 
to return. It was likewise rumoured that he found a number of mistakes: 
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in the Bayreuth orchestral parts. These stories may be mere legend, 
but the meticulous finish of the performances of Tristan and 
Tannhauser which he procured make them plausible enough. 

My next visit to Bayreuth was in 1934. Siegfried Wagner’s widow 
was now in charge of the Festspielhaus. The social character of the 
Festival, enhanced by the presence of members of the then German 
Government, was becoming ever more marked. The eminence of the 
singers engaged had for some time past been attracting the notice of 
the gramophone companies, and by now the performances were in 
every respect as fine as any in the world. But something was dis- 
appearing in the process. Bayreuth had long ago lost its monopoly of 
Parsifal and had had to come down into the market place to compete 
for patrons with other Festivals. The ordinary international Festival 
public is on the whole more stimulated by the manner in which music 
is performed than interested in the music itself. There was therefore 
‘something symbolic about the man who stood up and angrily applauded 
a performance of Parsifal, looking truculently round’at the outraged 
members of the audience who were trying to quell him. His applause 
was of course intended for the performers and not for the music. He 
did not see why he should be prevented from showing his appreciation 
by an outworn respect for the work. 

It was with lively anticipation that I made my fifth pilgrimage to 
Bayreuth this summer. The Festival is now in the hands of Siegfried 
Wagner’s two sons. Herr Wieland Wagner, who has assumed the 
artistic direction, first became known in 1937 with his scenery and 
costumes for Parsifal. Let it be said at once that he is an artist of 
genius and that everything which he does is stimulating and provoca- 
tive, whether one likes it or not. He is reported to be much influenced 
by the French impressionist painters, and one can imagine him making 
a splendid job of Pelléas et Mélisande. He wisely left Die Mezster- 
singer to be done on traditional lines, and confined himself to Parsifal 
and the Ring. There were few concessions to the old realism. The 
Rheintéchter no longer swum in harness, nor writhed and reeled 
in baskets; they moved about on the rocks and were really the 
“ Nicker’’ of Wagner’s imagination. Erda was heard but not seen— 
the true spirit of the earth. Grane and the ravens together with the 
moving scenery in Parsifal have joined Fricka’s rams in the limbo 
of outworn theatrical rubbish. Parszfal and much of the Ring were 
performed behind a veil. Lighting on the whole was subdued, and it 
must be. confessed that those members of the audience who were 
witnessing the music dramas for the first time must often have 
been puzzled and unable to supply from past experience what was 
often only implied. The difficult second act of Parsifal affords a 
good illustration of the technique employed. Kiingsor’s castle was 
suggested by a cone of reticulated white squares, produced by slides ; 
there was nothing remotely to suggest the Arabian Spain in the com- 
poser’s directions. Klingsor, a tiny figure high up in the cone, could 
just be discerned, whilst Kundry was dimly visible on the floor of the 
stage. It was as though one were helplessly watching some malignant 
spider in a huge web, gloating over its fascinated prey. The grouping 
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of the Flowermaidens in the next scene was novel and wholly convincing: | 
—and they sang that lovely and highly organised music without a 
tremolo, as one has rarely heard it sung. 

There were occasional perversities and inconsistencies. In Das Rhein- 
gold for instance the dragon, into which Alberich turns himself, was. 
merely suggested by two swinging lamps to represent its eyes. Yet the 
gods were furnished with the most realistic rainbow bridge I have ever 
seen, and actually advanced to Walhalla over it. The end of Dze 
Gétterdammerung was somewhat of a disappointment after the magnifi- 
cent and original conception of the second act. It was difficult to gather 
what was happening, and one had the impression that the producer 
had abandoned his task as hopeless. It seemed to me dramatically — 
and artistically wrong to finish the stupendous drama of the Rimg in 
complete darkness. The orchestral playing and the singing were well 
up to the old standard, and the general ensemble a great delight to 
those accustomed to the improvised performances of the ordinary 
opera house with'a large repertoire to maintain. The chorus, in which: 
some local talent found its place, was particularly fine ; I have never 
heard better vassals in Die Gotterdammerung. But it is a pity that the 
disposition of the choirs at different levels up into the roof of the theatre 
in the Grail temple scenes in Parsifal has been abandoned ; the effect 
can be obtained in no other theatre, I imagine. 

The change of atmosphere at Bayreuth over the span of forty years 
is remarkable. Gone from the shops are the Grail chalices and bells 
(for use as dinner gongs) which the pilgrims used to carry home as 
souvenirs. The more lighthearted visitors of today provide themselves: 
instead with silk head scarves, embellished with pictures of Wagner 
and the first bars of the Meistersinger overture, or buy china reproduc- 
tions of Fafner, warranted to be authentic copies of the huge monster 
which had delighted them in Siegfried. The elaborate toilettes, which 
first made their appearance during the inter-war Festivals, were there 
again, much to the joy of the local inhabitants, who collected nightly 
to watch the fashion parade on the terrace outside the theatre. But the 
wearers of these beautiful clothes, unlike their dowdy predecessors of 
long ago, were not above whispering to one another whilst the perfor- 
mances were proceeding, and on one occasion started to applaud before 
the orchestra had stopped playing—an atrocious display of bad opera 
manners. This rude interruption of the final bars of the music is an 
indication of the subtle change of emphasis which has come over the 
Festival since my first visit. The Festspielhaus at Bayreuth was perhaps 
the only place in the world entirely dedicated to music ; the performers 
were only its humble servants. Applause was therefore never acknow- 
ledged. The isolation of any individual members of the cast, however 
renowned, for public commendation would have been abhorrent in a 
theatre where the team spirit had always been paramount. It was 
moreover realised that nothing can be more deflating at the end of a 
performance that the sight of the chief singers hastily divesting them- 
selves of their stage personalities in order to receive the plaudits of 
their admirers. Siegfried Wagner, it is true, in his latter days used to 
come’ before the closed curtains to wave an acknowledgment to the 
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audience. This was an informal gesture from a friend to friends and did 


not involve any relaxation of the old rule. The present management, 


however, evidently feels that the less specialised audiences of today 
must be humoured. At any rate it permitted the curtains to be raised 
after the first performance of Die Meistersinger in this year’s Festival, 
disclosing not the final tableau of act three, as happened in 1911, but 
the principals all in a row, suitably furbished with bouquets and 
supported by two gentlemen in evening dress. In defiance of the austere 
tradition of the theatre they acknowledged the tumultuous applause 
of the “ personality ” addicts amongst the audience. It seemed a pity. 
Poor Cosima Wagner must have turned in her grave. 

CEDRIC GLOVER. | 


THE SECRET OF MME RECAMIER 


ME RECAMIER is still as intriguing and mysterious as she 
Mee when, as a child-wife, she talked so superiorly and self- 

assuredly in the salon of the Tribune Barras to the brown- 
skinned, angular, short General Bonaparte. The interest has increased 
through the historical significance of the salon over which Juliette 
Récamier reigned and whose influence even Fouché feared. Nor was the 
interest lessened through the works of fine art which assured her 
immortality. History and art have combined to make her figure not 
only fascinating but popular. Her portrait has been reproduced in 
millions of copies. The sofa on which she reclines in this painting 
created a fashion in interior decoration and her pezgnoir has been copied 
by hundreds of dressmakers. A recamier is a piece of furniture which 
at one time replaced the ordinary bed in millions of households. And 
only a few years ago Mme Lenormant’s terse, badly documented 
memoirs of Juliette Récamier were re-published and went into sixteen 
editions. 

It was the Marquis de Sade who said of the eighteenth century that 
it was utterly corrupt, and he knew his age. The Goncourt brothers 
characterised this century in their classic work (Woman in the XVIII 
Century) as the age of sensual love. According to them this was the 
century’s secret, fascination and spirit. It was its Muse and its art, 
pervaded and fertilised by the air of purely physical love ; even the 
victorious and decisive French Revolution which created our modern 
times left this sultry, over-heated atmosphere behind. 

It was in this atmosphere that the woman who was probably the 
loveliest of her age was born, brought up, lived and presided over her 
famous salon. She was the child of the galant eighteenth century and a 
power in the early nineteenth. Yet in spite of all she was a completely 
moral being. She was moral in the most middle-class sense of the word ; 
moral to the extent of mysteriousness. This mystery was a doubly 
exciting problem. It was a mystery in her age which was characterised 
by supercharged passion and the supreme domination of love in political 
and even historical events, and it is still a mystery through the eyes of 
present-day psychology. The unsolved riddle explains why the interest 
persists in the figure of Mme Récamier both in literature and science. 
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Juliette Bernhard was sixteen when she married, in 1793, Récamier, 
the fabulously rich Paris banker. Her beauty was striking even in the | 
age when people were used to be dominated by feminine beauty and 
not by wit. ‘‘ The woman whom fate hath given beauty, shall acquire 
wit ”—this saying could be well applied to the eighteenth century. 
Juliette was obscure but very beautiful when she married the banker. 
She had neither great intelligence nor special ambitions, but her beauty 
was fashionable, the characteristic attribute of the age which turned 
feminine beauty into an ideal and its possessor into a political power. 
Suitors and admirers turned even this modest girl into an important | 
figure ; her house became a political and literary centre which worried 
the Paris police. The banker became a secondary, insignificant figure 
who only provided the financial framework of beauty and the stormy _ 
life centred around his wife. Gossip even said that he was no real 
husband, but this gossip was not based on the relations between | 
husband and wife ; far more was it due to the relations which did not | 
develop between Juliette and her admirers. 

For this strikingly beautiful woman became soon famous because 
she did not obey the fashion of the age. She was virtuous when virtue 
was most unfashionable. Soon she became a miracle, a riddle and a 
mystery. This mystery was only deepened by the circumstance that 
in spite of all her virtues she was the daughter of her age. She was 
an accomplished mistress of intrigue and plotting. She was prettier 
than most of her contemporaries. Soon she was taken under the wing 
of Mme de Staél. Men like Bernadotte, Wellington, Ballanche, Benjamin 
Constant wooed her, and she received proposals of marriage from 
August, Prince of Prussia, and Chateaubriand. 

No wonder that after every rejected suitor or admirer her age became 
more and more intent to solve this riddle. Her persistent virtue created 
the theory that she was Récamier’s wife only in name and that, as she 
had no love life, she was unsuitable to play any part in politics. It was 
Fouché, the Minister of Police, who first began to spread such rumours 
about her; because she was virtuous, she remained unassailable for 
the shrewd Minister’s espionage and intrigues. He tried to explain how 
the loveliest woman of Napoleon’s age could remain virtuous and 
unattainable. In this society every man was a soldier and accepted 
strict discipline in every field of life—except love, though the Emperor 
and the Church did everything to restore discipline in this one remaining 
respect. It was in this spirit that Fouché declared about Mme Récamier: 
“It is some physical defect that makes it impossible for her to grant 
her admirers’ ardent wishes.” 

Contemporaries received this explanation with doubt, and they had 
good reason for doubting. First because it was Fouché who spread 
the rumour, and the Minister of Police had the habit to speak most 
indelicately about women whom he could not use for his secret political 
machinations. Secondly, because his opinion had no other basis than 
the fact that she remained the exception to the libertine rule of the 
Directoire. There were other opinions, providing much weightier 
arguments to disprove Fouché’s malicious gossip. It seemed that 
Fouché would have been only too happy to act as a go-between for 
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apoleon and Mme Récamier. Heer resistance foiled this plan and Paris 
nly laughed at his “ scientific’ explanation. Yet the future course 
f her life provided sufficient facts to spread the gossip even beyond 

aris and France—the slanderous rumour that her virtue was due only 
o some biological defect, for her life denied so strongly the natural 
nanifestations of life that few persisted in believing that she was a 
‘normal ”’ creature. During the period of the Consulate she held open 
ouse, and her life was an open book which anybody could read. 
Everybody knew that Lucien Bonaparte’s straightforward, soldierly 
wooing had failed just like Montmorency’s half-mystical, half-religious 
adoration, Constant’s passion and wit, or Ballanche’s neurotic senti- 
mentality. The banker’s wife listened to them all, sighed and smiled. 
At the right moment she retired behind her fan and her mysterious 
smile. It was a smile which David, the brilliant Jacobin painter, had 
noticed so clearly that Mme Récamier became frightened and stopped 
sitting for him. The portrait remained unfinished. 

Yet all these retreats led to friendships which even Napoleon and 
Fouché feared. Because of her friends she was expelled from France 
in 1811 ; her loveless life made her incapable of becoming a political 
instrument, and thus she was far more suspect than the ladies whose 
love affairs made them so easy to classify in the police archives. Exile 
only confirmed the rumours about her love life. She spent it partly in 
travel, partly staying with Mme de Staél, at Coppet, where she met 
August, Prince of Prussia. Prince August—‘‘ the man without a com- 
pass’ as Napoleon called him—fell in love with her like so many 
others, and wanted to marry her. In 1813, shortly before his death, 
he had some bitter things to say of her in his last will and testament. 
He had some reason for it was he to whom she had given perhaps the 
most encouragement. She had promised him to divorce her husband 
and marry him. This promise she had given in writing and it was 
remarkable because its phraseology reminded one closely of an I.0.U. 
But she never honoured this promissory note, and the Prince must have 
died with the doubt in his mind: “‘ Perhaps she was just playing with 
me!’ It was in the years of exile that Madame Récamier won the love 
of Benjamin Constant, the famous political author. The man who fought 
for popular representation, for civil liberties and against religious 
persecution was travelling in the company of Mme de Staél and this 
sreat champion of individualism wooed for two whole years the 
“loveliest woman of Europe.” This unsuccessful wooing ended with 
the most cruel confession of love Juliette ever heard; for Constant 
told her: “‘ I am horrified by you!” 

She was almost forty when she returned to Paris. It was in the first 
years of the Restoration that she met Chateaubriand. Soon after, 
she told one of her friends: “I have never been so attracted by any 
man. I wept the whole day.” Neither Mme Lenormant’s notes nor 
any other source explains why Juliette was weeping. Chateaubriand 
was past the zenith of love, yet their affection lasted thirty years— 
‘rom 1818 to 1848. It began with these puzzling sentences and ended 
with a moving, slightly comic gesture, He was seventy-nine and deaf 
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when his wife died, and when he proposed marriage to Juliette Récamie; 
who was blind, seventy years old and palsied. | 

Edouard Herriot, the eminent French politician, tried to solve ba 
riddle in his book Madame Récamier and Her Friends. ‘‘ Whateve 
Mme Lenormant suppressed,” he wrote, “remained a subject o¥ 
curiosity. This is not a frivolous curiosity ; for however delicate th 
question, upon its answer depends our conception of this woman’: 
character. Thus it had to be raised again and Juliette’s ‘case’ haa 
to be once again examined. It is conceivable that the solution is bot 
the simplest and the most brutal. Mérimée was one of the first wh 
built up the legend by which Madame Récamier’s loveless life was giver 
a biological explanation. Maxime du Camp relates that one day) 
discussing Chateaubriand, a reference was made to Madame Récamier| 
‘I beg of you, do not judge her harshly,’ interrupted Mérimée. ‘ She isi 
far more to be pitied than to be slandered—for poor Juliette’s case wa 
one of force majeure and she has suffered much because of it.’ ” : 

Thus, exactly a century after Fouché’s theory, Herriot seems tc 
support the Police Minister’s interpretation. In this case the riddld 
would become a purely medical problem. 


Yet the problem still offers a good many possible solutions—and some 
lessons, too. 

An inferiority complex caused by the biological imperfection of body 
organs has become a commonplace; in fiction and belles-lettres we 
meet this condition again and again. Some authors seem to think thati 
by introducing an inferiority complex they have done all they were 
expected to do in the way of psychology. The inferiority complex ot 
imperfect biological functions has become the basis of individuah 
psychology which has claimed domination over the pedagogic and 
sociological questions of our days. This branch of psychology is 
especially suitable to serve as cheap scientific spice of biography and 
memoirs ; it is no accident that in entering literature it has committed 
the most elementary blunders. Many a great historical figure has been 
completely misunderstood and misinterpreted in the so-called debunk- 
ing biographies because the psychological claptrap has been employed 
indiscriminately. It is however most unlikely that any biological! 
insufficiency could explain Madame Récamier, who was a significant 
woman, with a considerable influence on art and literature. On the 
contrary it seems proved by her character that even if she suffered’ 
from some physical imperfection, this had an inspiring effect on the 
artists and writers who belonged to her circle. | 

It seems as if she was best understood by painters and sculptors. 
David painted her true self ; his portrait was a psychological photo- 
graph: a charming, amused little woman, in no way alien to the 
Jacobin world. She did not dream and did not think, she made no 
spiritual demands—her only claim was her beauty. David’s portrait 
is like a china figure : to be kept in a show cabinet, to be gazed at and 
admired but because of its fragility not to be touched. Mme Récamier 
could not have liked this portrait for such mirrored reflections are 
unbearable in portraiture. That is why she wanted a second portrait 
by Gérard, the court painter, who depicted her as she imagined herself 
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to be—dreamy, melancholy, a thoughtful Muse. There isa third master- 
piece showing her—Chinard’s bust in the Lyons Museum, which bears 
out David's view and interpretation. En face it proclaims purity and 
innocence with an almost pedagogic dignity and would be fit for the 
hall of a girls’ school. But the profile is sensuous, delicate, only too 
human. This profile coincided with David’s conception. This must be 
the conception of the modern psychologist, too, who finds the forbidden 
not only in the imperfection of the body but in the inhibitions of the 
soul, even if the tortuous paths of these inhibitions are partly veiled 
in mystery. 
PauL TABORI. 


NATIONAL PARKS 


ILLIONS of nature-lovers, climbers and walkers in England 
M and Wales had a most welcome Christmas present when the 

National Parks Bill received the King’s assent and was placed 
on the Statute Book in December 1949. The members of the National - 
Parks Commission (“ N.P.C.”’) are well known for their keen interest 
in open-air activities, and have a wide experience of out-of-doors and 
academic pursuits. A graceful tribute was paid to the memory of 
John Dower, whose report on national parks paved the way for the 
present Act, by his widow being appointed a member of the Commission. 
The N.P.C. members are no body of mere yes-men. 

The National Parks Act was placed on the Statute Book none too 
soon. For in the expansive Victorian era economic progress led to the 
exploitation, enrichment, as well as defilement, of the land. The uncouth 
Goliath of urban “ spilth’’ was slowly but surely overwhelming places 
of natural beauty and historic interest. The newly emancipated huge 
holiday crowds, enfranchised with cheap transport and taking advan- 
tage of the novel “ weekend,” flowed out of the crowded cities to 
seek and enjoy and not infrequently spoil the precious beauty spots. 
In the most characteristic part of England natural beauty was disap- 
pearing at an alarming rate, and the countryside, the pride of poets 
and painters for over five centuries, was being rapidly destroyed or 
disfigured beyond recognition. In short, the nineteenth century and 
its laissez-faire methods were proving fatal to landscape, to wild life 
and to the very survival of the country in anything like its natural 
condition. 

Thanks to the unremitting labours of the Society to Protect Com- 
mons, Open Spaces and Footpaths, founded in 1865, the British public 
now enjoy right of access to over 500,000 acres. In 1895 the National 
Trust was established to preserve for posterity all sorts of beautiful 
and interesting places. Its many properties include cliffs and moors, 
woods and hill-tops, homes of famous men, nature reserves, prehis- 
toric sites, medizval crosses, old cottages and notable examples of 
English architecture of all periods, The national park concept is 
indeed a proper and natural extension of the idea of the National 
Trust. 

Such a park is designed to serve two purposes, i.e, conservation 
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of the scenery and of the life contained in it, and use as a pleasure 
ground. Countries blessed with enormous stretches of land like Canada, 
the United States and the Belgian Congo can reconcile these two 
concepts, there being ample room for the accommodation and recreation 


of tourists and visitors without perceptible encroachment upon the | 


natural scene. Even so, warding has been found necessary. Setting up 


of national parks in a small and densely populated country like Great | 


Britain, in particular England and Wales, poses peculiarly difficult 


problems. The park concept here quite properly throws more emphasis _ 
on public access and to some extent at the expense of the nature reserve 


aspect. For this reason sanctuaries for the protection of wild life 
form an essential element in English and Welsh national park areas. 


The Hobhouse Committee defined a national park as “ an extensive 
area of beautiful and relatively wild country in which, for the nation’s | 


benefit and by appropriate national decision and action, the charac- — 
teristic landscape beauty or structure is preserved, access and facilities 


for public open air enjoyment are amply provided, and wild life and 


buildings and places of archeological and historical interest suitably 


protected, while established farming use is effectively maintained.” 


The sites it selected, and approved by the Government, with their — 


extent in square miles, are given below: 


The Lake District 892 Exmoor 318 
North Wales 870 i Sle anit 275 
sept e Roman 193 
Dees bitce 572 Brecon Beacons and Black : 
Dartmoor — 392 Mountains 511 
The Yorkshire Dales 625 The North York Moors 614 
The Pembrokeshire Coast 229 The Broads 181 


Most of the national parks thus lie in what Sir Cyril Fox, in The Per- — 
sonality of Britain, marked off as the Highland or Upland Zone. — 
Combined with position, height and climate, the relatively hard | 
ancient rocks found in these parts provide the country’s widest expanses | 
of thinly peopled moorland, most of which possess exceptional scenic — 
charm, while some form magnificent stretches of coast. Capital expendi- — 


ture in the first ten years is computed to total {9,250,000. Aggregate 

annual cost of all these parks is estimated to increase from £170,000 to 

an eventual £750,000 when the entire scheme comes into operation. 
Early in March 1950, Dr. Hugh Dalton, Minister of Town and 


Country Planning, announced that the N.P.C. intended to establish | 


the first three national parks, i.e. the Peak District, the Lake District 
and Snowdonia (North Wales), that year, as also the first long-distance 
routes along the Pennine Way for ramblers. By the beginning of 
February the first three parks had been delimited and proclaimed. 


The Peak District, including Dovedale, is of particular value to 
half the population of England living within sixty miles of Buxton, | 


surrounded as it is by industrial cities like Sheffield, Manchester, 
Huddersfield, Derby and the Potteries. The beauty of this southern 
part of the Pennines is enhanced by the contrast between the two 
principal elements of its scenery. To the north and west rise gritstone 
moors ; to the south upland limestones give rise to luscious pastures 
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nd enchanting dales. Here are found fantastically carved calcareous 
9cks—Peter Stone in Cressbrook Dale and the Apostles or Thor’s . 
ave. The moorland sheep runs and the cattle pastures of the vales 
rovide the background of the region’s charm. The villages of Haddon 
fall and Chatsworth constitute architectural gems. This area owes not 
little of its enduring interest to modest manor houses, or ‘“‘ Halls,” 
ith low-pitched gables and stone roofs. Its limestone caverns are of 
biding geological interest, and visitors from afar are attracted by the 
are variety of fluorspar (‘‘ Blue John ’”’) found at Castleton. 

The Peak District contains several alpine, sub-alpine, high plateau 
nd valley plant communities on limestone, shale, grit, lava and other 
ocks, including fine examples of cotton grass, bilberry and heather 
100rs, as well as mature ash-woods. The following Conservation 
reas of outstanding geological interest in the Peak District are note- 
yorthy : 

Castleton, with its lower carboniferous limestone stratigraphy, 
aves and general physiographical features ; Chrome Hill and Parkhouse 
lill, containing famous fossil hunting grounds, and Dovedale and 
fanifold Valley, displaying typical limestone dales and other novel 
cenic and scientific features. Recently the most complete post- 
lacial succession of vegetation as yet demonstrated in Great Britain 
as been revealed by pollen analysis of the peat on Kinder Scout, 
nd further important results are expected. 

* * * 


The Lake District undoubtedly holds pride of place among national 
rks. William Wordsworth said of this delectable district that 
‘it is capable of satisfying the most intense cravings for the 
ranquil, the lovely and the perfect to which man, the noblest of 
er creatures, is subject.’ It had been the favourite haunt of poets, 
nen of letters and scholars—Shelley, Coleridge, Southey, Ruskin, 
Je Quincy, Dr. Arnold of Rugby and his poet son, Mrs. Hemans and 
Jarriet Martineau. It is the birthplace of John Dalton of the atomic 
able fame, and here began the love stories and romances of Romney 
nd Scott. 

The Lake mountains spring suddenly and aloft from low green 
alleys and reveal swift and pleasing changes from soft and subdued 
eauty to rugged grandeur. Rivers and glaciers, rain and forest, wind 
nd frost have made the region a thing of beauty. For sheer colour the 
take mountains are probably unsurpassed in Europe. Here hues vary 
rom the russet brown of winter into the deep green of bracken in 
ummer, while the crimson heather heralds the close of the year. Prim- 
ose and daffodil, foxglove and bluebell all make their début in due 
eason. Ten of the area’s twenty major mountain passes permit no 
yheeled vehicle to mount them where the pedestrian is still king. 

Even in this remote region the hand of man has added appreciably 
0 the beauty and serenity of the scenery. A thousand years ago 
Jorsemen started clearing and draining the valleys. The mosaic of 
reen fields, the long narrow farmsteads, the lanes and footpaths, the 
mpretentious churches, the Shorthorn cattle and the Herdwick 
heep all betray how much the landscape is in debt to those pioneer 
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Norsemen and the “statesmen” of yeoman farmers of su 
_ generations. f 

This enthralling region is ever an allure to the walker and the r 
climber, In winter there is skating to be had on some of the lakes ¢ 
tarns, and in the summer small boat sailing on Windermere az 
Ullswater. There are, in addition, traditional sports and pastimes li 
fox hunting or foot wrestling in the Cumberland style, sheep-dog trial 
and hound trailing. Trout is found in several of the breaks and tarm 
while pike, perch and eels abound in other pools. . 

The Lake District is of unique interest on account of its geologic: 
structure and physiographic features, especially in drainage, glacip 
legacy and lake scenery. It encompasses many types of alpine, sui 
alpine and lowland north-western plant and animal communiti¢ 
on limestone, slate and other rocks ; an unrivalled range of fresh-wat 
habitats from high to low level ; pleasing woods containing ash, bire: 
sessile oak and yew ; grasslands including mountain, rock and lim 
stone pavement communities ; and heaths, moors and bogs of vario 
types. Indeed, this entire national park has officially been designate: 
one vast “ scientific area.” 

* m * 

Apart from the Isle of Skye no part of Britain offers better sport t 
climbers than the majestic Welsh Mountains. Between the towerit. 
twin peaks of Snowdon and Cader Idris lies a broad thirty-mile strete 
of dramatically diversified country displaying superb scenery. Poe 
“sport '’ makes good walking, and Snowdon is lucky to have no grous 
or deer. The massive and forbidding fortresses built along the foot ¢ 
the mountains at Conway, Caernarvon, Criccieth and Harlech are : 
standing proof that the current of Welsh national life ran strong in th’ 
area, 

Snowdonia has also been recommended as a Conservation Ares 
It is famous as the place where much pioneer geological work we 
carried out, and it still forms a fertile ground for fresh investigation: 
It presents the classic scenic features of a glaciated country. It has | 
fine and varied assemblage of alpine, sub-alpine, valley and aquatic plan 
and animal communities, with many sites of great entomologice 
interest. 

The House of Lords did well to confer on the N.P.C. the right to b 
informed in advance of proposals by the various Government depart 
ments affecting their territory. But the powers of the Commissio: 
still remain strictly “ advisory and supervisory.”’ Major threats to it 
work come from the activities of other State departments and publi 
utilities, short-sightedness of some local authorities not sufficientl 
alive to national as opposed to parochial needs and jealousy of other 
who refuse to collaborate in managing a park spreading beyond thei 
boundaries. The last word in all cases will rest with the Ministry © 
Local Government and Planning or with the Cabinet itself, The onl 
real guarantee regarding the future integrity of national parks, apat 
from the composition and character of the N.P.C. members, is aler 
public opinion, which the Government of the day, whatever its politica 
complexion, dare not disregard, V. S. SWAMINATHAN, 


THE AVOCET 


HE avocet (Recurvirostra) stopped breeding in England round 
about the 1840s. In succeeding years they came here as migrants 
only. Now, thanks entirely to the efforts of the Royal Society 
the Protection of Birds, and after more than one hundred years of 
trangement, they have returned to Britain as a breeding species. It 
)pears that our ancestors were wholly unconscious of their country’s 
rd life, and certainly they did little to preserve it. The avocets were 
undered unmercifully for their feathers, greatly valued for making 
tificial flies. Their eggs were indiscriminately eaten, and so-called 
yortsmen of the time shot the birds for the joy of it. With the end of 
ie last war, rumours about the avocet became rife. Bird-lovers 
ported that breeding avocets had been seen. On this occasion, the 
lmours proved true. It is known now that a pair of avocets made their 
sst in Norfolk in 1946. Their eggs, however, vanished, and the birds 
ere regarded as “eccentrics” rather than as forerunners of a fast- 
owing colony. During the high summer of 1947 a considerable 
amber were seen on the Suffolk coast, where the first real colony— 
ur nests, with four eggs each—was established at Minsmere. It is 
slieved that the birds returned to this country because they were 
sturbed by the flooding of the Dutch marshes during the German 
scupation and their subsequent draining. From these breeding 
‘ounds eight young birds reached the free-flying stage. 

It was not until July 1947 that the colony on Havergate Island was 
iscovered. By this time all but one nest had already hatched. Here 
so eight young ones were seen, by observers,.on the wing. The 
yeiety gave great consideration to this colony and its problem, for 
ere was no guarantee that the birds would return. However, they 
ought the 280-acre treeless island and in 1948 five pairs nested there. 
hen came real disaster. Rats destroyed four nests in which the eggs 
ere on the very point of hatching. Two of the birds laid again, but 
its destroyed one clutch, and only three young birds were reared on 
avergate in 1948. During the ensuing autumn and winter a rat 
fensive was successful, and repairs were made to the sea wall and 
uices that maintain the water at the correct height and salinity for the 
rds. But on March Ist, 1949, eight breaches appeared in the sea wall at 
avergate and four feet of water covered the nesting sites. It was too 
te to bring in machinery although danger from flood was great: the 
uice door had given way under pressure. Breached walls had to be 
aled by manual labour, and the work proceeded from dawn to dusk in 
‘der that the birds might find a dry sanctuary. They were due to 
turn in six weeks, but at last the work was completed—with three 
uys to spare. On April 11th the breeding ground was ready, and on the 
‘th eight pairs of birds flew in from the sea and began to mate. At 
tervals they were joined by nine more pairs. Indeed, 1949 proved to 
> the best year in avocet history so far recorded, for between 
irty-five and forty young birds reached the flying stage. Permanent 
pairs cost the society more than £3,500, but the outlay was fully 
tified, because next season the birds returned in even larger numbers. 
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By the middle of August twenty-one pairs had bred on the island 
Sixty-five chicks were safely hatched, of which over forty reached t 
free-flying state. : ‘ : 

The avocet is about seventeen inches long and is white with bol 
black bands on its head, back and tail, and its body is most handsomeh} 
formed. The plumage is remarkably close and glossy and gives the bir 
a very clean appearance. Its long legs are proportionately strong an 
well jointed, being so well adjusted to the centre of gravity that i 
walks in a firm and stately manner, having great command of itsel 
The hind toes are little more than rudimentary but the three front one. 
are well formed, firm and pliable, which enables it to rise on them a: 
springs, when occasion demands. They are half-webbed, but the web 
are strangely formed and are fitted for walking upon soft and oozy 
surfaces and not for swimming. In an emergency it can wade to « 
great depth without wetting a feather, for the tarsi are long and th 
tibie are bare of feathers to nearly half their length. The muscles whick 
move the legs are strong and compact, so that it can wade for lor 
periods in water or sludge without becoming fatigued. It has a long anc 
flexible neck, so well supplied with muscles that it can act powerfully in 
those directions which its habits require. The head is of moderate siz 
andcompact. The head, neck and under parts of the body are feathered 
in the same manner as water birds, so that they sustain no injury and 
are hardly damped when immersed in water. ) 

The bill of the avocet has been compared to a thin piece of elastid 
whalebone. The character of the bill, and the stooping action of the 
bird, led to the provincial names it received of the ‘‘ Scooper ”’ andi 
the “ Cobbler’s-awl Duck.” The bill is long and flexible, and apparently 
sentient, at least it is covered with membrane and supplied with 
vessels, like the bills of woodcock, snipe and other birds which find 
their food by the touch of that instrument rather than by sight. Its 
greatest peculiarity is its form. Most sentient bills are straight, or well- 
nigh, and some have a slight inclination upwards ; but the bill of the 
avocet turns upwards with a bold curve, especially near the tip, the: 
point of the under mandible projecting a little beyond that of the upper. 
Whatever its form, the bill is neither awkward nor unfitted in nature. 
Indeed, any organ of Nature’s making, however awkward it may look, 
is the very best adapted to the particular purpose for which it is in- 
tended. The avocet is really the last bird upon land—the one which 
requires but few alterations in order to launch it on the waters and make 
its nest on the deep. Strictly, it is not a bird of the land in any sense, 
though it sleeps upon the land, and rears its young there. Neither is the 
avocet a bird of the water. It is a bird of the margin, the line where 
land and water meet. 

Avocets are essentially fen birds. In feeding, they visit those areas 
which are alternately flooded and left dry by tidal waters. Its bill is 
not adapted for boring, so that the sludgy ground of the marsh is left 
for the borings of snipe and woodcock. Yet although its pastures are 
limited, they are rich in the food upon which it subsists. It feeds when 
the surface of the mud is clear of water and there are but small tricklings 
in the hollows. The number of living creatures contained in the mud, 
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ooze or light gravel is astounding. Worms, larve and small 
molluscous and crustaceous animals abound, together with the myriads 
of the spawn of fishes in their seasons and the young fry of the same. 
These accumulated matters, unseen by birds which feed by the sight,° 
and insufficiently stationary for either dabbling or boring, are the 
harvest of the avocet ; and, indeed, the way in which it gathers this 
harvest has at least some resemblance to reaping, or, at any rate, 
mowing. It moves along the run with slow, rather lengthy steps, and 
scoops the ooze or mud in curves, right and left, as it advances. The 
traces of its scoopings are visible to anyone who happens to walk near 
the place where it has been feeding before the tide rises to efface them. 
In its scoopings it does not use the bill alone, but the whole body, and 
it has, therefore, a wide swing. 

In nearly every instance the avocet has four eggs, medium buff in 
colour, with sepia-brown markings. The cock or hen—whichever is 
brooding at the time—turns them at intervals. From time to time it 
moves round the nest, paddling the grass and straw with its feet to 
ensure its comfort. Both parents share the duties of incubation. 
Every one and a half to three hours the brooding bird is relieved by 
its mate, and takes its turn at guard duty. Even the black-headed gull 
cannot pierce their line of defence. At no time are their splendid 
markings displayed to better advantage than when they wheel over a 
suspected enemy. The male gives the warning call—“klooit’’—as he 
steadies himself for the dive. With the first suggestion that the new- 
born chick is trying to crack the shell, the parent will sometimes thrust 
its bill into the hole to assist in breaking it open. As each chick emerges 
into the new world, the parents take the broken shell some distance 
from the nest. Nests are often bulky and are built quite close to water. 
After twenty-three days have elapsed, the first chick breaks out of its 
shell. The rest follow within an hour or two of each other. Not until all 
the chicks appear do they go off to the feeding grounds. Without doubt, 
the avocet is among the most beautiful and interesting of birds in Britain. 
After so long an absence may it flourish here, and spread its graceful 
wings in other parts of Britain ! 

F. W. SADLER. 


CANDLES 


S early as the second century the craft of candle-making had 
A\ cewstored to such an extent that there was already discrimi- 

nation between the two chief substances used—lebacez (tallow) 
and cerei (wax)—and this distinction holds good even today. In classical 
history Apuleius wrote, ‘At a noise in the night the household runs 
with torches, tallow candles and wax tapers.’’’ Though candles and 
‘‘ candlesticks ” were mentioned years before this in Biblical times, it is 
fairly certain that these were not candles or their holders as we know 
them but various kinds of receptacles for holding oil supplied with 
crude twisted fibre wicks. Since the days of early man, the candle, 
an upright light that could be conveniently carried, has competed with 
the smoky fuel lamp, usually supplied with resinous vegetable or fish 
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oils. The Romans, however, came near to making proper candles and | 
their process of manufacture has not been greatly altered since, though | 
it has of necessity been mechanised. A roll of papyrus was impregnated 
with sulphur and repeatedly dipped in melted tallow or wax which had 
previously been bleached in the sun and washed clean in sea water. | 
Known as “ dips,” this type’of candle, supplied and improved with | 
loosely twisted cotton wicks, was used right through the Middle Ages. 

The monks in the big monasteries conserved the fat left over after 
cooking, and also kept hives of bees so that they were well supplied 
with the necessary raw materials for candle-making. The large candles 
used for the High Altar were made by pouring hot beeswax down a | 
long wick or rush suspended from a ceiling beam—the wax being allowed | 
to cool and harden between each application. Beeswax candles are | 
still commonly made in this way and afterwards “ finished ”’ by “‘rol- 
ling ’’ and “ polishing.’’ Candles have always played a big part in — 
church ritual, especially in the celebration of Mass. The name Candle- — 
mas dates from the eleventh century, when the ceremony of blessing 
the candles and carrying them in procession was first instituted. 
It symbolises the entry of Christ, the Light of the World, into the 
Temple, but the practice was abolished in the Protestant Church in 
1854. For ecclesiastical purposes it is customary to use beeswax 
candles, and in the Catholic Church it is laid down that altar candles 
shall contain 65’per cent. of this substance. In November of last year, 
when Pope Pius XII proclaimed the Assumption of Mary as a Catholic 
dogma, more than 1,000 candles were used in St. Peter’s—a ton of — 
beeswax and a mile of wick. Decorative candles used at Christmas 
and on other festive occasions are manipulated into a variety of shapes 
in a lathe in much the same way as wood, and for colouring wax 
soluble dyes are used which remain “ fast ’’ even when the wax melts. — 

By the thirteenth century candle-making in England had become a 
well-established art, but the old distinction between wax candle makers 
and those that used tallow still continued. The Worshipful Company 
of Waxchandlers first received its Charter in 1483 from Richard III 
and thus became the twentieth corporation in the City’s civic pre- 
cedence. The waxchandlers of London soon became such a powerful 
body that they held a virtual monopoly of the wax trade and gave its 
name to Candlewych Street—the present Cannon Street. Though the 
tallow-chandlers received ‘‘letters patent”’ from Henry VI they did not 
become a Guild till the reign of Edward IV. This body flourished as 
greatly as the sister Guild, and took control of all oil and soap interests 
in the City, being authorised to inspect the quality of all such commodi- 
ties for sale in the shops. Though the churches and wealthy citizens: 
bought the sweeter-smelling wax candles, tallow candles were far 
cheaper and in more common everyday use. 

These two Guilds held power in the “ world of light ” till as late as 
1708, when their flame began to burn less brightly in the light of general 
hygienic and civic progress. The chandlers ‘came under fire’ and 
disfavour when in 1661 John Evelyn presented a petition to Charles II 
in which he attacked the ‘‘ Chandlers’’ and the ‘“‘ Butchers’ because 
of “their horrid stinks, nidorous and unwholesome smells which 
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proceed from the Tallow.’ With the enlightened idea of cleaning up 
London’s polluted air, Evelyn also included in his attack “‘ Brewers, 
Diers, Sope and Salt-boylers,’”’ whom he condemned for what he called 
the ‘‘ Inspissation of the aer.’’ All these reputable Guilds, however, 
had great influence and power and it is not surprising that the laudable 
petition failed. The real clash with the chandlers did not come till it 
was proposed to experiment with oil lamps for lighting the dark and 
tobber-infested streets of the City. For a very long time, even before 
the chandlers’ Guilds were established, the more important streets 
had been primitively lit by fire baskets hanging on poles, which belched 
clouds of smoke but gave little light. In 1668 several regulations had 
been made for the improvement of street lighting, but not for twenty 
years were they enforced. A fine of Is. was eventually imposed on 
householders who failed to put up lights before doors facing main 
streets at dark for the period between Michaelmas and Lady Day. 

When the City Council decided to install oil lamps the chandlers 
protested vigorously that their privileges and rights in life were being 
usurped, but in spite of their strong case that candles were “ the 
custom ”’ and much cheaper than oil lamps, the latter soon ousted the 
candle from the main streets of the City. In less frequented alleys 
and side streets, however, link-boys bearing torches of tow and pitch 
were still to be seen, and the more refined flambeau lighted the way of 
the sedan chairs of the rich on their way home from evening enter- 
tainment till the beginning of the nineteenth century. Even after 
lamps lit city streets it is interesting to see that candles continued 
to hold their own in many lighthouses, and in some cases proved more 
serviceable than any other form of light. From 1698 to 1801 Eddystone 
lighthouse was candle lit, and when the third tower was built in 1759 
it was found that the twenty-four modern oil lamps installed sooted 
the glass,and candles were put in their place. But even these were 
not very satisfactory for, set in a large corona, they needed “ snuffing ”’ 
every half-hour, and when the care of lighthouses was taken over by 
Trinity House in 1807 oil lamps of a better design were reinstated. 
In the old days candle ends were used by the lighthouse keepers for 
cooking and also as an emergency ration if storms delayed the relief 
ship. 

Though the candle’s flame slowly died down in commercial, civil 
and industrial undertakings, candle manufacturers continued to perfect 
the article for use in churches and households where it still remained 
indispensable. The old ‘‘ farthing dip ” gave place to the scientifically 
made and moulded candle. Though the art of moulding candles was 
known in the fifteenth century, it was not till stearine (stearic acid) 
candles made their appearance a century ago that the process of mould- 
ng became general. At the same time plaited.cotton wicks were 
ntroduced, and the tiresome business of ‘‘ snuffing’”’ was no longer 
necessary. The modern candle is almost entirely made of paraffin wax 
ybtained from the refining of crude petrol. 

Candles have been used for purposes other than giving light. King 
Alfred, who was inaccurate in the timing of the cooking of the cakes, 
yrdered candles in lieu of a clock. Six beeswax candles were made for 
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him as time-keepers with twelve divisions marked on each. When lit 
in succession, they burned exactly twenty-four hours. In some gas-. 
free mines even today candles serve the double purpose of lighting; 
the rock face and marking the duration of the shifts. Samuel Pepys 
tells how candles were commonly used at auction sales before the 
innovation of the auctioneer’s hammer. It was customary for a butt 
of a candle to be lit and bidding continued till it went out. “ Church) 
Acres ” and property were always sold in this fashion. On more than) 
one occasion tallow candles of mutton fat have served as food in) 
besieged cities, but because paraffin wax candles are unpalatable stearine: 
candles are specially made for explorers in case of emergency. When) 
Captain Scott went to the South Pole in 1911 he ordered a ton of these» 
candles to be put in the hold of the Terra Nova. Throughout the: 
ages man has endeavoured to light his home brightly, but in this age: 
of “load shedding’ we are adjured against all previous edicts of| 
philosophers to “‘ burn the candle at both ends’’—almost anything, , 
in fact, is ‘‘ worth the candle ” in an effort to save electric current. | 
SYLVIA MAYNARD. 


LLOYD’S 


es at Lloyd’s’’—no need to ask what that means. It 
Al began in a coffee shop two and a half centuries back, 
and today its name still stands as a symbol of strength, , 

of vast resources and boundless integrity. Its premium income now | 
tops the {100 million mark annually, and so it is not surprising to} 
learn that this great and famous corporation, known simply as: 
“ Lloyd’s ” the world over, is negotiating for a site upon which to 
erect a new structure to supplement the present fine building opened 
by King George V in March 1928. This was erected because the busi-- 
ness of Lloyd’s underwriters had outgrown the premises previously ‘ 
occupied on upper floors of the historic Royal Exchange. But busi-- 
ness, especially overseas, has continued to expand, and even space in ! 
the new building is not sufficient to meet all the pressing demands ; 
for accommodation. As the Merchant Navy has steadily recovered | 
its prewar tonnage, so Lloyd’s—with which it is inseparably associ- - 
ated—has regained its former vitality. It is fitting, too, that with: 
his many maritime associations (he was at the Admiralty twice and | 
since 1941 has been Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports) Mr. Churchill | 
should have been unanimously elected to Honorary Membership of ’ 
Lloyd’s, and he regards this as not least of the many distinctions ; 
bestowed upon him. And on his wife’s side, Mr. Churchill can claim | 
a distinguished link with Lloyd’s, for she is the daughter of one of | 
the corporation’s most notable secretaries, Colonel Sir Henry Hozier, 
who dominated affairs from 1874 to 1906 like “a benevolent despot.” | 
When he retired Sir Henry was elected to Honorary Membership. 
Lloyd’s stands today in a splendid building, close to the Bank of | 
England, in that historic thoroughfare of the City, Leadenhall Street, 
and ever since the eighteenth century it has been one of the most 
powerful factors in giving Britain’s Merchant Navy an international 
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reputation for reliability and safety. The corporation has a remark- 
able and indeed a romantic history and, as mentioned, it was born 
in a coffee house. About 1689 an enterprising restaurant keeper and 
churchwarden—evidently one who believed in mixing piety with 
good business—named Edward Lloyd, who kept a coffee house first in 
Tower Street and afterwards in Lombard Street, began to gather 
news of ships reaching and leaving the Thames, news from abroad, 
of wrecks, and prices of commodities for his clients. For his house 
and others were the resort of business men, some of whom were willing 
to subscribe policies insuring against sea risks. Gradually the usage 
was set up for those seeking insurance to go to a coffee house where 
a number of insurers might be found, instead of going from office to 
office in the hope of placing the business. 

Lloyd reaped the reward of his enterprise, and his coffee house 
became the recognised centre for maritime insurance and its power 
and importance developed during the early eighteenth century. As 
early as 1696 Lloyd's News was published, and after Edward Lloyd’s 
death the name stuck, as it has to this day, and it has been copied 
in several countries, including Italy and Germany. During the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century Lloyd’s under the guidance of John 
Julius Angerstein—perhaps the most outstanding personality in the 
long history of the institution—took up its abode in the Royal 
Exchange, where it remained until George V opened its new building. 
Edward Lloyd experimented with all kinds of dodges to get news 
quickly. Runners were employed, and experiments were tried in - 
order to make night signalling possible. Among these were the use 
of fireworks, ships’ lanterns fixed with movable shutters, and specially 
designed fiashing lamps. From these primitive beginnings has sprung 
up one of the most remarkable intelligence services in the world. 

During the Napoleonic Wars Lloyd’s attained unprecedented wealth 
and importance, although losses were heavy at times. For instance, 
between 1794 and 1795 one underwriter, Robert Sheddon, had to pay 
out losses amounting to £190,000. Its influence on the direction of 
naval operations in relation to seaborne trade was great, and it 
played a prominent part in the organisation of convoys. On one 
occasion it carried an insurance exceeding {600,000 on bullion and 
specie from Vera Cruz. Lloyd’s also helped war victims, at a period 
when no State provision was made, and Lloyd’s Patriotic Fund, 
established in 1803, is still in existence. The Navy was encouraged 
in every way, and a gallant defence of merchants would often secure 
a jewelled sword and a large monetary reward. Gifts of plate were 
made to Nelson and his captains after the great battles. Some of 
the swords are now at Lloyd’s, but the most treasured relics are in 
the ‘‘ Nelson Room.” There are letters written by him, and pieces 
of silver plate from the service presented to him after the battles of 
the Nile and Copenhagen. Most precious of all is the log book of the 
frigate Euryalus, Nelson’s signal ship at Trafalgar, in which can be 
read what must be the first record of the immortal signal, ‘‘ England 
expects. 7." 

Curiously enough, of all the services which Lloyd’s has rendered 
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to those whose duty lies in the great waters, one of the finest is | 
least known. This was when it helped Henry Greathead, pioneer of [ 
the lifeboat. A partner of Angerstein, a Mr. Warren, introduced him | 
to the Duke of Northumberland, who helped Greathead financially, , 
and many members of Lloyd’s added their quota. The money wall | 
used to build the first lifeboat and establish the first station on the} 
coast of Northumbria (1798). The boat had been in service for a year; 


before it rescued seven men from the wreck of the Edinburgh. This 


so impressed the members of Lloyd’s that another £2,000 was at once | 
subscribed. Before five years had gone Greathead had built thirty-one } 
lifeboats, and during the next twenty years Lloyd’s helped to keep } 
them in existence, until the National (now Royal) Lifeboat Institution, | 
forerunner of the world’s lifeboat societies, came into being in 1824. | 
Later that century Lloyd’s sponsored Samuel Plimsoll and others ; 


in their efforts to improve safety and conditions at sea, In those) 


days the “coffin ships ’’ were literally rotten, and seamen went to | 
almost certain death in them, because the first bad storm sent them to 
the bottom if they did not fall to pieces in calm seas. Unscrupulous . 


owners cared nothing so long as they got the insurance money, and . 
in this connection one broker, trying to place business, protested that 
the ships he was offering were fine coastal vessels. They went steadily 
backwards and forwards, he said, “‘ Safe as houses,’ so to speak. 
But the underwriter was adamant. ‘I’ve no intention of insuring 
vessels that sail backwards ”’ closed the argument. 


Today the influence of the corporation extends to the very ends | 


4 


| 


: 


of the world, and it does business in every continent. Lloyd’s literally | 
never sleeps. Practically every minute of the twenty-four hours news - 
is flashing over the air or along the cables relating to insurances which © 
have been placed. There are agents and sub-agents in every port, 
and these report ship movements and negotiate claims “‘ payable — 
abroad.’’ Signal stations are maintained in various parts of the world, — 


and indeed Lloyd’s organisation is so universal that through these 
agencies and stations it is possible to send a message to, and receive 
a reply from, any radio-equipped ship anywhere. The news received 
by the corporation often contains particulars of upwards of three 
thousand vessels a day. Much of this is printed in Lloyd’s List and 
Shipping Gazette (1734), the last word in shipping intelligence and 
the oldest London newspaper except for the London Gazette. The 


nerve centre of this immense network is the underwriting room, 
more simply, “ The Room,” It is English in every aspect, and there 
is a “clubby ’”’ aspect about it not unlike the House of Commons. | 


At the height of daily business there may be as many as three thousand 
men gathered there—underwriters, brokers, staff, clients waiting to 


place risks. Tradition is strong, and the corporation inherits to this | 


day many of the attributes of the old coffee house. 


The underwriters sit in the boxes, reminiscent of high-backed | 


pews in a village church. They are the lineal descendants of the original 
coffee-house boxes. Retired veterans recall the days of snuff, top 
hats and universal whiskers. At one time every underwriter had 
his silver snuff box. Another old-time survival is seen in the use of 
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initials. The initial of an underwriter is a very sacred personal posses- 
sion, and this even though it is not his own: for it is another of the 
accepted customs of Lloyd’s for underwriters to use the initials of their 
redecessors of bygone generations. The liability of an underwriter 
is unlimited, even to the extent of involving his own money, since 
another of the rules which has come down from coffee-house days, 
long before incorporation, is that Lloyd’s itself is never liable for 
policies. Anyone insured at Lloyd’s makes a claim to the individual 
underwriters of the risk, and not to the corporation. : 

__ To an outsider ““ The Room ” appears pandemonium, but in reality 
there is order amid seeming chaos. The brokers move from box to 
x, where the underwriters are sitting, with the business they are 
trying to place. The risks are briefly described on sheets of stiff paper. 
If an underwriter is prepared to accept a risk, or possibly part of it, 
he writes on the slip the amount he is prepared to insure, and then 
initials it. After this a policy is made out in Lloyd’s Policy Signing 
Office, where over a hundred girl clerks are employed. To the general 
public the best-known view of “The Room” is that showing the 
famous Caller’s Rostrum, not unlike a lighthouse in shape. The atten- 
dant is dressed in a long red coat, and if a particular person is wanted 
he mounts the Caller’s Rostrum, and his voice is echoed by loud- 
speakers. A notable fact is that among the bustling crowds of hundreds, 
or even thousands, only the man who is wanted appears to hear the 
call. Above the Caller’s Rostrum hangs the celebrated Lutine Bell, 
salved from the wreck of the frigate of that name which went down 
off the coast of Holland with over {1 million on board. It is rung 
to command silence for an important announcement, usually about 


an overdue ship—once for bad news, twice for good. 
E. R. YARHAM. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


ITALY AND THE WEST 


F two anomalies that have flourished among the oddities of 
(ines present times—namely, the misfit of Italy and of Spain 

in the orientation of thé Christian West—one is now being put 
right. Italy, that is to say, is to be accepted formally as what she 
happens to be essentially, namely, as one of the Western Powers involved 
on equal terms with the rest of them in what, after all, is their common 
problem. The outstanding muddles of this particular anomaly were : 
(x) That the peace treaty placed restrictions on Italy’s armed potential 
such as were inconsistent with Italy’s allotted function as a party to 
Western defence under the Atlantic Treaty ; (2) that the Statute of 
Trieste, an integral part of the treaty, was a mockery of the suggestion 
made by the United States, Britain and France in 1948 to the effect 
that the territory should be wholly restored to Italy ; and (3) that the 
people of Italy were forced to witness the increasing help given by the 
West to Tito’s Yugoslavia—a Communist country forming an essential 
element in the atheist menace to that Christian civilisation which the 
West, out of its hypothesis, has to defend—while Italy’s difficulties 
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were ignored and even made worse. The importance of Venezia Giulia - 
as the territory standing between the Christian West and the atheist | 
East had to be largely soft-pedalled in the absurd, and dangerous, 
attempt of Western diplomacy to make an ally of Yugoslavia. And 
above the whole crazy scene was poised the crowning indignity that 
Italy was excluded from membership of the United Nations—excluded 
precisely by Russia’s veto. : | 
In the nature of things it was impossible for such an anomaly to 
continue indefinitely, though its continuance for so long was one of the 
_ many instances of Western indecision and subterfuge in face of the 
Russian challenge. By the time, therefore, that Signor de Gasperi 
crossed the Atlantic towards the end of September, it had become a 
foregone conclusion that something would be done about Italy. What 
was done was made known simultaneously by the Foreign Office in 
London, the State Department in Washington and the Quai d’Orsay > 


in Paris on September 26th, when they issued the text of a declaration — 


by the three Governments. The relevant passages in it were that Italy, 
‘‘ which loyally co-operated with the allies during the latter part of the 
war as a co-belligerent,’”’ having re-established democratic institutions, 
has ‘“‘ invariably ”’ co-operated with the West in the “ solidarity of the 
free world’’; that “ although Italy has on three occasions received 
the support of the majority of member States voting in the Generai 
Assembly, it is still prevented by an unjustifiable veto from obtaining 
membership into the United Nations in spite of the provisions of the 
treaty and the charter’’; that the restrictions and disabilities above 


referred to “no longer accord with the situation prevailing today nor — 
with Italy’s status as an active and equal member of the democratic — 
and freedom-loving family of nations’ ; that each of the three Govern- — 


ments, therefore, is now ready to give favourable consideration to an 
Italian request for the removal of those restrictions and discriminations ; 
that each of the three Governments will ‘‘ make every effort ’”’ to secure 
Italy’s membership of the United Nations; and that they hope the 
other signatories of the peace treaty will take similar action. 

In other words, as formal juridical revision of the treaty is made 
impossible by Russia, the proposal is that the other signatories should 
separately and piecemeal undertake to ignore the more obnoxious 
provisions of that treaty, as the three Powers now virtually undertake 
to do. The declaration makes no mention, be it observed, of Trieste, 
no doubt because of the attempt aforesaid to run Italy and Yugoslavia 


in double harness. This matter, too, in the future will force itself on — 


Western attention. It takes years, apparently, for even the most 
patent nonsense to be recognised as such. A beginning, at any rate, has 
now been made in the de facto revision of the Italian treaty. 


On September 26th President Truman, soon after the text of the 


three-Power declaration had been issued in Washington, made a speech 
in the presence of Signor de Gasperi in which he hinted at the possibility 
of ignoring or otherwise circumventing Russia’s veto. ‘‘ If,” he said, 
“ the Soviet Union keeps on vetoing Italy’s membership, other ways 
must be found to enable Italy to play her full and equal part in uphold- 
ing the principles of the United Nations. Only by such a combined 
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effort can we counter the menace of Soviet aggression.” Signor de 
Gasperi had been engaged in talks with President Truman and Mr. 
Acheson for three days before the declaration was issued. The com- 
muniqué issued from the State Department about those particular 
talks was in some ways more interesting than the three-Power declara- 
tion itself. It said, for instance, that those talks had revealed not only 
a continuing agreement on common objectives and on the means of 
achieving them, but agreement in particular that a solution of the 
problem of Trieste would greatly strengthen the unity of Western 
Europe. “The solution,” it said, ‘‘ should take into account the 
legitimate aspirations of Italian people.” 


THE SINEWS OF WELFARE 


What may perhaps be called the crisis of destructive power—a 
crisis in the sense that the human race must choose whether to destroy 
itself or to adopt the only available alternative—has been in some 
degree brought nearer by a recent statement made by Senator 
McMahon, chairman in the United States of the joint congressional 
committee on atomic energy. What he said had the effect of clarifying 
a prospect which had confused a good many minds. Many people had 
wondered, ever since those first atomic bombs were dropped in Japan 
six years ago, whether the old types of armament had not thereby 
been driven out of use; had not become an anachronism. What, for 
instance (the question almost asked itself), could be the sense of 
manufacturing high-explosive bombs of the old T.N.T. content, or of 
training commando troops to scale foreign cliffs, and paratroops to 
drop on enemy country, or of building battleships to rush about over 
the seas, when atomic bombs could be used to destroy the earth in a 
second, almost ? If we can all be blasted out of existence in no time, 
why build tanks ? But behold! the world is again engaged in building 
not only tanks but all the old forms of armament on an unprecedented 
scale. 

Everyone knows that the world is mad ; but is it as mad as all that ? 
Could it be, after all, that there was a snag, from the military point of 
view, in atomic bombs, and that in future we should go through all the 
old horrors in all the old ways ? Senator McMahon has now given an 
answer to those questions, though he has not thereby answered the 
bewilderment in other ways. Addressing the Senate on September roth 
last, he said: ‘‘ There was a time when we saw the atomic bomb as 
something to be hoarded—to be doled out in reprisal with the utmost 
frugality against targets of unique importance . . . all that is changing. 
We may increasingly look upon the atomic bomb as capable of being 
produced upon a big scale.” He went even further: ‘‘I am here to 
report that atomic bottlenecks are being broken. The day. is coming 
when the quantity of atomic weapons we are capable of making could 
be sufficient, without any question, to serve as a paramount instrument 
of victory. There is virtually no limiting factor to the number of 
atomic bombs which the United States can manufacture, given time 
and given a decision to proceed all out.” On the question of expense 
he made the still more interesting declaration: ‘‘ ... dollar for dollar 
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atomic power is actually hundreds of times cheaper than T.N.T. The 
atomic weapon can produce at a cost of 20 or 30 dollars the same} 
explosive force which costs literally thousands of dollars to produce } 
by ordinary means.”” And he ended by making the round proposal | 
that the restriction of expenditure on atomic weapons to 3 per cent, 
of the military funds be abandoned, and that “‘ we should now set 


about the business of building up our atomic bone and muscle and | 


cutting away what will become excess military fat . . . for every dollar 
spent upon atomic defence we can save five dollars on conventional | 
defence.” | a 
So now we know. We can not.only blow everybody to bits in no time, 
but we can save dollars in the transaction (though it is not obvious | 
what use the saved dollars would then be). Old habits, however, die _ 
hard. Mr. Lovett, when he held his first conference as Secretary of 


Defence in the United States on September 25th, thought fit to give | 


what he called a warning: Though he granted the long-term truth of 


what Senator McMahon had said, he deprecated an “ exaggerated — 


impression that’ quick, easy and inexpensive security might now be at 
hand,’ and claimed that “meanwhile we must rely upon proved, 
tested and available models to win today’s battles.” 

Despite Mr. Lovett, it is clear, none the less, that the prevailing 


reatmament programme, in so far as the old type of armaments, tanks, © 
guns, bombs and warships, are concerned, is so much wasted expendi- | 
ture ; and it is all to the good that we should know this. There is also — 
a sort of left-handed comfort in it. Just as in the latest stages of the — 


1939-45 war there were those who, after experiencing high explosives 
and incendiaries and then the pilotless aeroplanes which constituted 
the bombs, felt a sense of relief when the rocket bomb, in its turn, 


: 


became fashionable, merely because, being, of course, cowards in such — 


matters, we found comfort in the thought that as the rocket travelled 
faster than sound there was no preliminary scare, and if, therefore, we 
heard anything at all we were all right, because the show was then 
over : so, in much the like spirit, it will be better the next time not to 
know what is coming to us until it has come and we have gone to our 
Maker. ; 

But will it come ? We have reached this climax in our earthly lot : 
that we must either all disarm totally and unreservedly, or we must all 
perish. When it becomes clear to one and all that such is the situation 
—and Senator McMahon has made a powerful contribution to such 
clarification—then it may be taken for granted that the miracle is as 
good as performed. There is something in the make-up of man which 
bids him not destroy himself. Suicide is a rare form of madness, and 
need not be considered as a factor in international affairs. It may be 
that the human race had to be driven to this particular precipice 
before its imagination could be roused; and there are those who 
unaffectedly thank God that we have reached, or shall soon reach, 
this precipice. In other words, there is, after all,a limit to the folly 
which man can inflict upon himself. In the due time he pulls back from 
the edge” How exactly in this instance the miracle will be performed. 
no one can tell. But it is‘possible to make a shrewd guess, simply by 


* 
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tracing the chain of events which have brought us to the emergency. 
_ If one looks back over the past half-century it becomes clear that there 
has been a sort of pendulum at work. First there was the extreme of 
Mae freedom, which, unhallowed by personal charity, caused the 

saster of world war. World war had the effect of enthroning govern- 
ments in a position of tyrannical power, so that Communism, Socialism 
and the like became the penalty we had to pay for the sin of war. At 
the extreme to which the pendulum has now swung, human freedom is 
nearly extinct, and the politicians of the world lord it over the enslaved 
individual in nearly all lands, though the degree of servitude varies. 
Thus it is that, apart from the United States and those parts of the 
British Commonwealth which lie outside Great Britain, the world is 
passing, and has nearly passed, through a sort of no-man’s-land into a 
new phase—superficially new—of experience. 

Before the present century began it was roundly true to say that the 
individual person embodied in himself the motive power of material 
prosperity for himself and for others. The individual took risks, 
followed an enterprise of his own choosing, reaped rewards or faced 
failures, was in a real sense the mainspring of whatever prosperity there 
was to enjoy, or was the main cause of whatever adversity had to be 
borne ; and if charity or Christian love prevailed in the heart of the 
individual—manifesting itself in the sharing of benefits and of burdens 
alike—then all was well. Or would have been well ; for the experience 
has shown that it did not prevail. It goes almost without saying that 
periods of prosperity alternated with periods of adversity, the one 
being often caused by the other. Precipitate plunging into adventure, 
or, which is the same thing, a too little exercise of caution, was apt 
to produce an excessive and short-lived period of general prosperity 
followed by the inevitable slump. The Baring crisis of the ’gos, the 
subsequent financial crises of 1901, 1907, 1920, 1929 were all sympto- 
matic of what happened when man’s natural optimism was indulged 
without let or hindrance. 

Today we have reached another extreme, in which what is called 
the. motive of private enterprise or profit in nearly every country is 
suppressed and in its place is put—or the attempt is made to put— 
a vague technique which we call State planning: The transition from 
the one state of affairs to the other has been effected with the normal 
muddle and cross purpose that incorrigibly accompany the wayward 
impulses of men. The financial and economic crisis of 1929-33, for 
instance, was as much due to State interference in finance and trade as 
to individual human improvidence. It is true that there had been a 
boom in the sense that a shallow optimism had led to idiotic excesses 
such as stock exchange gambling “ on margin,” the punters conspiring, 
without appreciating what they did, in driving up prices artificially, 
ind then bringing down the market against each other when the time 
~ame—as it always did come—for them to sell, all at once, in a panic. 
But the greater factor of disturbance was the still more idiotic behaviour 
of governments, of the victor governments of the first disastrous 
yvorld war, who imagined that they could impose and extract political 
jebts, whether the ‘inter-Allied debts incurred during the war or the 
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‘‘ reparations ” declared to be due from the defeated enemy. The whole 
function of gold in international relations was thereby dislocated, and 


New York was almost choked with the unremunerative stocks of gold 
that were concentrated there. Y 

In a sense the year 1929 was the half-way stage between private 
enterprise with prosperity on the one part and State planning with 
frustration on the other. In less than half a century the main technique 
in affairs has been switched from one extreme to another, the tragedy 
being—a true tragedy this—that it was the failure of charity in the 
free individual aforesaid that was responsible for the disaster. But man 
is not so easily mocked. The free adventurous spirit of man will out 
again through one opening or another. The initiative, whether 
camouflaged or not, remains with the individual. It may be that in an 
age when irresponsibility is the fashion and the doctrine is preached 


that the “‘ State ’’ is the embodiment (mirage as it be) of all responsi- | 
bility—it may be that private enterprise is driven to subtle paths. | 

This irresponsible age, an age of political tyranny, has involved a _ 
spread of disorder, discomfort and even (the word is not too strong) of — 


chaos such as could not have been foreseen by the most. imaginative 
prophet. In Korea—to take an obvious symbol of the general state of 


affairs—we see a war in progress along the 38th Parallel the while a | 


mockery of negotiation about a cease-fire is prolonged through weeks 


and months. To say that human decency is thereby outraged would be | 


to place the matter on too grand a height. The more realistic estimate 
would be to say that common sense has been largely destroyed. As the 
concentration of power into political hands gains momentum, it 


becomes urgently clear that the over-riding problem of our time is — 


nothing other than the debunking of those politicians from the position 


that they have usurped. Even the United States, the last, or at least — 
the strongest, remaining citadel of human freedom, is being subtly — 


impregnated with the political poison. On the shortsighted pretext 
of countering the Communist danger by what is called rearmament, 
the Government of the United States is arrogating to itself an ever 


greater measure of control over what till now has been private enter- _ 


prise ; is increasing taxation, that is, confiscating private property, 
on an ever-increasing scale for the prosecution of a political purpose ; 
is, in short, gradually drawing into its hands that disposal of power 
which has already strangled the competence of the individual in many 
other countries. — 


_ In one point of view the prevailing process of rearmament in what is | 
ironically called the “free ’’ part of the world is a penalty that can _ 


hardly be circumvented ; because it happens to be the case that the 


extreme exponent of political tyranny in the world, namely,the Kremlin, | 
has piled up armaments in fantastic quantities for the precise purpose © 
of conquering that “ free’ world, or, at the least, browbeating it into 

submission by the mere parade of force. But the essential enemy to. 


human welfare is precisely the ability of governments to arm and 
rearm ; and therefore the rearmament programme of the West is itself 
a cold victory for the enemy. Such is tragedy. When war was let loose 
upon the world in August 1914 the general feeling on both sides of 
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he fighting line was of a spurious excitement, buoyed up by an equally 
oe feeling of moral exaltation derived from the idiotic delusion 
it one’s cause was just. There was no suspicion in any breast at that 
e, or hardly any, of what world war meant in its practical effects. 
here was hardly an exception to the assumption that the war did 
deed end in November 1918, and that a victory had been achieved 
y those Powers who had fought against Germany. The surrender of 
ermany in 1918, as again in 1945, was universally regarded as a fact 
of decisive import, instead of as merely an incident in the general slide 
to destruction. 

In the thirty-seven years that have followed 1914 every aspect of life 
in every country has steadily deteriorated. The worst effect of that 
deterioration is a growing blindness which prevents people from seeing 
the essential thing that is happening. The most revolting and common- 
place violations of good sense are taken for granted, and are hardly 
noticed. What is happening in Korea or in Malaya or in Tibet or in 
Indo-China or in Persia causes neither concern nor surprise nor even 
much interest among the masses of people, engrossed as they are in 
their daily round. What is happening none the less is interesting. 
Welfare, in the broad meaning of the word, is a fair object of human 
endeavour. At this present time what we mean by the word in its 
material aspect is almost totally banished from the earth. The political 
tyrants talk in abstraction about the Welfare State, which is an 
abstraction self-contradictory in itself. Welfare cannot in the nature 
of things come from the State. To those who have either imbibed the 
wisdom of Christian revelation or have had enough personal experience 
to appreciate the facts on direct observation, it is obvious that the grace 
of God is transmitted separately into each human heart ; and that it 
becomes the resultant responsibility of each person to use that grace 
to the glory of God and to no other end. 

It is so clear as not to need saying that ifi—ir—the bulk of human 
beings followed in their practice the simple doctrines of the Christian 
tradition, the main doctrine being summed up in the word unselfishness, 
then all would be well ; “‘ welfare ’’ would be an automatic established 
fact. A disarmed world would be the arena for the working out of 
God’s purpose, a purpose which the human race in its collective aspect 
nas not yet in history even begun to contemplate. If at this time there 
be a clearly recognisable ideal for intelligent people to pursue, it surely 
und simply is the liberation of peoples from their politicians. Until 
the swollen political power which strangles the individual spirit of man 
»e brought low, and true freedom be restored to the individual, there 
s no alternative to the progressive subjugation of mankind to the full 
yranny of the political State, whether it go by the name of atheist 
Sommunism or not. The existing incidence of human subjection to the 
s0litical boss, in its as yet varying degree in the several countries, is in 
ts essence a merely incidental variation of one theme; and in the nature 
yf things the tendency is towards the ironing out of the variations 
yy a general consummation of the full Communist tyranny: unless, 
ndeed, we draw back in time. 

That is the further precipice, the worst of all, towards which we 
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plunge. The miracle by the grace of God is that human beings do always 
pull back before the itrevocable catastrophe overtakes them. The 
motive power of that miracle, always by the love of God available to us, 
is the instinct of self-preservation. To bring nearer the time of our 
deliverance, to ensure the resetting of our feet upon the path of welfare, 
all that is necessary is that the masses of people should understand the 
nature of the folly upon which we are now engaged ; and should repent. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 


October 11th, 1951 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
THE PURPOSE OF HISTORY 


Professor Renier is a distinguished historian and, as this book* amply * 
reveals, a man of wide interests with a delightfully urbane outlook and a . 
passionate devotion to his noble task. If he had contented himself with 
writing a handbook of the difficult craft of the historian his job would have : 
been immensely easier and perhaps more successful. The book is full of good | 
advice to a budding historian, who ought to study it with diligence. He will . 
learn how to use, and more important still how not to use, sources—or as the 
author prefers to call them, traces. If he models himself on Professor | 
Renier’s wit and tolerance he will not only become a sound but also a | 
readable historian himself. And yet this important and stimulating book © 
remains strangely unsatisfying. It cannot overcome the fatal contradiction 
which it contains within itself: it aims at being a philosophy of history, © 
though according to the author, who is not a philosopher and does not claim 
to be one, such a philosophy is impossible. Philosophy, as he puts it, is any 
investigation which is more thorough and more leisurely than would be 
warranted in the ordinary practice of life. No philosopher would accept this 
definition, which in fact contains the admission that philosophy as a separate 
discipline does not exist. 

History, according to Professor Renier, is the story of the experiences of 
men living in civilised societies, and the historian in telling this story fulfils 
a social function. This is all right as far as it goes, but does it really go as 
far as the author seems to think? Anybody who tells even the simplest 
story knows that the essence of story-telling is selection and omission. We 
look to the philosopher for standards and criteria to enable us to carry out 
this selection. Professor Renier, however, does not help us much in this 
direction. We look in vain for a criterion enabling us to select from the 
infinite variety of occurrences those that constitute the events of which 
every story is made up; and this is the more important as there is no 
essential difference between events and occurrences, a fact which Professor 
Renier himself realises. Yet all he has to offer is the tautological statement 
that in order to tell an accurate story the historian must tell an accurate 
story. It becomes fairly obvious that his optimistic pragmatism might provide 
him with a workable basis for his own historical work, simply because he 
brings to his task a number of a priori assumptions ; and in fact he here 
behaves as many great historians have done in the past, simply carrying on 
with his job without bothering about its ultimate justification. This is, of 
course, perfectly legitimate, but why pretend to answer the question as to 
the purpose of history ? As Whitehead has pointed out, the historian in his 

* History, Its Purpose and Method. By G,. J. Renier. Allen & Unwin. 16s. 
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lescription of the past depends on his own judgment as to what constitutes 
he importance of human life. Professor Renier does not deny this, in fact 
1¢ himself maintains that the historian cannot keep his personality out of the 
ory. He does not, however, take into account the overwhelmingly import- 
t fact that the historian’s personality is itself shaped and influenced by the 
: itellectual and moral climate of his age, and that his reason cannot therefore 
provide us with even a provisional yardstick by which to measure the past. 
In fact, the author stops at a mere eclectic relativism which is in essence a 
declaration of intellectual defeat. 

Professor Renier has a great many excellent things to say about what he 
wittily calls the Left Wing deviationists, Croce, Collingwood and Toynbee. 
But although his criticism is almost always to the point, e.g. when he 
condemns Toynbee’s dilettantism, he overlooks the important fact that 
Collingwood was certainly right when he asserted that all history is contem- 
porary history, simply because the past cannot live except through the eyes 
of the present, and occurrences can be classified as events only by a mind 
which brings to its task certain standards and values. That is the reason 
why every generation has to re-write and to re-interpret its history, and that 
is why there will always be Spenglers and Toynbees who attempt not merely 
a tale but a synthesis. Although Professor Renier maintains emphatically 
that the historian has a social function he fails to show us how he discharges 
it, and it seems to me that this shortcoming is responsible for the lame and 
disappointing conclusion to which this brilliant and erudite scholar is 
reduced at the end: “Ethics has no rules, because it is subjective and 
empirical. But the laws of good taste are universal.’’ Are they? Despite 
these criticisms this book is one of the most important contributions to the 
problem of history and should be carefully studied by all who are interested 
in the writing and enjoying of history. 


Dr. REINHOLD ARIS. 


A NUREMBERG DIARY 


The author of this book* was one of the counsel for the defence in the 
greatest of all the trials against war criminals. He acted on behalf of Admiral 
Raeder and, having been present during the entire proceedings, he had an 
excellent opportunity for observing and recording the atmosphere of this 
remarkable trial. The book consists of the entries into a diary which were 
written down every evening after the day’s session and which the author has 
now put before the general public. The English reader will find little new, 
even if he has never read the verbatim reports of the trial, which have swollen 
into a truly gigantic document, clearly destined to be the nightmare of future 
historians. R. W. Cooper’s able account published in this country by 
Penguin books has familiarised a large public with the salient features of 
the trial, not to mention the fact that the proceedings were very widely 
publicised at the time by the British Press. What makes this book valuable, 
however, is the author’s ability to re-create the atmosphere, and to take us, 
as it were, behind the scenes of the Nuremberg stage. We feel that we are 
present at a momentous drama which has all the elements of the great Greek 
tragedies. Also it is, as far as I am aware, the first account from the German 
side, and, as such, of intense interest, at least to those who still feel puzzled 
and bewildered by the contradictions and inconsistencies of the German 
character. ’ ; 

The book, which runs to over 500 closely printed pages, is well written in a 
simple and straightforward style and carefully avoids the pompous clichés 

* Niiynberger Tagebuchnotizen, Nov. 1945-Oct. 1946 By Dr. Freiherr von der Lippe. 
Verlag Fritz Knapp DM.19.50 
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which were so painfully characteristic of most of the writings emanating 
from Nazi Germany. This is quite a considerable achievement if one considers 
the havoc which Nazis created with the German language. Even writings 
by ardent anti-Nazis almost unconsciously adopted the frightful jargon which 
was, and still is, one of the worst legacies of the rule of a gang of crazy, 
half-educated philistines. Although the German lawyer clearly and under- 
standably sees the whole scene from a German point of view, and does his best | 
to find exonerating circumstances whenever possible, he is supose 
impartial and completely free from any tendency to gloss over unpalatable 
truths. Indeed, his diary reflects something of the horror which he and other 
decent Germans felt when for the first time they received irrefutable evidence 
of the ghastly crimes for which the Nazis were responsible. The author: 
emphatically rejects all attempts to hold the German people collectively ; 
responsible for these crimes, and we can sympathise with him even if we » 
believe that there is a sense in which the German people and indeed all of us } 
bear a moral responsibility for the evil of Nazism. It would have strengthened | 
his case if he had shown a little more understanding for the way the civilised | 
world felt about all this. a | 

It is to be hoped that many people in Germany will carefully read this book : 
and ponder it in view of the pernicious activities of neo-Nazis who try to | 
convince their fellow countrymen that the accounts of Nazi crimes were all | 
invented by the Allies. Unfortunately, this propaganda is not unsuccessful, — 
and I was horrified when a German in Cologne told me that the photos of ° 
corpses in Belsen were faked and that in reality they showed the victims of ' 
British and American air raids on Hamburg. As the book is merely a factual . 
record of the proceedings and not a treatise on the far-reaching moral and | 
legal issues which the trial raised, it would perhaps be unfair to express one’s | 
regret that these issues are mentioned rather by implication than by an open 
and constructive discussion. Things have changed since the days of this. 
trial, but in reading this eye-witness account I felt more than ever that the 
Nuremberg proceedings were a brave attempt at establishing international 
justice in a world that had become frightened by the spectacle of a complete 
moral disintegration of European civilisation. This attempt failed because 
the moral foundations for a truly international society were lacking, as they 
stillare. Thus to a German the trial was bound to appear merely as a legalised 
and as such intensely hypocritical manifestation of the age-old principle : 
* Woe to the vanquished !’” It is a great pity that this intelligent and honest 
German lawyer fundamentally falls back on the sterile tu quoque argument, 
and completely fails to show a way to an international order in which evil 
will be punished, just because it is evil. The future only can show whether 
the Nuremberg trial was a beginning or merely a blind alley. 

Dr. REINHOLD ARIS. 


A GERMAN CRITIC* 


It is, of course, no coincidence that Professor Curtius has decided just 
now to publish these eighteen essays on some great representatives of Western 
culture. Though politics are excluded, the political significance of the book is 
obvious. It is a powerful plea for European unity, more effective and 
convincing than many a grandiloquent speech, precisely because these 
essays were not written with an immediate political purpose. He can claim 
that to him European unity was a reality long before it was discussed in 
councils and assemblies and embodied in plans and in treaties. He who as 


* Kritische Essays zuy Euvopdischen Literatur. By E. R. Curtius. A. Francke, Berne 
308. 
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early as 1919 came forward in conquered Germany witha book on contempor- 
ary French literature (to be followed a little later by volumes on Barrés and 
Balzac), and in 1927 translated T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land into German, 
has always fully realised that all cultural achievements in Europe are inter- 
dependent. The essays he has now collected show again that he refuses to 
recognise boundaries in the great entity that is Europe. Writing of Goethe 
he refers to Toynbee, in an essay on Ortega y Gasset to Balzac or Taine ; 
for it is only natural that one member of a great family should be called 
upon to explain the work of another. Professor Curtius takes in his sphere 
for granted what in the realm of politics is even today a very contro- 
versial point: the oneness of Europe, the synthesis of French, English, 
German, Spanish and Italian culture. 

This idea of a joint and integrated European spirit is determined by a 
deep respect for tradition and a keen, almost revolutionary sense of pro- 
gression. The inter-relationship of all his subjects has a political parallel 
known as “ Tory-Democracy.” For him Goethe was the pattern of the 
conservative, rooted in tradition, but far ahead of his time. Similarly 
Balzac, whom Curtius places in “ the camp of the Counter-Revolution.”’ 
Ortega is steeped in tradition and at the same time pronouncing a novel 
philosophy. On T. S. Eliot he passes this verdict: ‘‘ Eliot is not a religious 
poet, but in our Americanised time he has found the way back to the original 
form, a form of religious symbolism.” It is evident to Professor Curtius’s 
conception of a United Europe that both the awareness of traditional values 
and the desire for progress are equally indispensable. This being so, it is 
not surprising that Toynbee’s Study of History is appreciated with profound 
admiration and hailed as an important event in the development of modern 
Europe. The analysis of that tremendous structure in little more than thirty 
pages is perhaps the most brilliant performance in the book. The author 
himseif is rather modest about his effort. “ It amounts to the attempt,” 
he writes, ‘‘ to project a map on astamp. But even on a stamp the outlines 
can be recognised.’’ This may serve as a typical specimen of Curtius’s style, 
which is easy, witty, epigrammatic. Of Victor Hugo he says: “ He isa 
Niagara of Alexandrines.” Or elsewhere: “ Philosophy demands a grandiose 
intolerance.” Thus, quite apart from its deeper significance, the book makes 
excellent reading. Its author qualified long ago as one of Europe’s foremost 
literary critics, as catholic in his range as he is formidable in his analytical 
power of judgment, one of the last surviving humanists for whom Christian 
and antique, ancient and modern are closely intertwined, a glorious potential 


for future creations. 
F. M. GODFREY. 


THE UPANISHADS* 


Never before perhaps in history have we in Europe stood in such need 
of an illuminating interpretation of the Hindu scriptures as today. For, 
seeing only too well that analytic scientific thought has led our civilisation 
to the brink of self-destruction, it is to the super-sensuous wisdom revealed 
by the Indian seers that we may well turn in hope of finding guidance.. 

Swami Nikhilananda has therefore rendered us an unforgettable service 
with his new edition of the Upanishads, to which he not only adds detailed 
explanations of the whole text based on the commentary of Sankara, but 
which he introduces by a study on the history and meaning of Vedic wisdom 
of which the Upanishads are the culmination. In contrast to the Vedas 


* The Upanishads. Translated from the Sanscrit with Introductions, Notes and 
Explanations by Swami Nikhilananda. Phoenix House, London, 1951. 16s. 
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proper they condemn sacrifices as barriers to the unitive knowledge. 
Brahman, the oneness of existence. They hence represent the Hindu versic 
of that mystic vision which all truly spiritual religions have in €o mung 
and although their stress must needs lie on the impersonal aspect of Ge 
there is much here that is of the essence of Christianity. ie 
Swami Nikhilananda states that “the seers of the Upanishads felt 
necessity of a Personal God as an important factor in man’s spu 
development.” The European is indeed all too inclined to dismiss Onent 
thought as passive and fatalistic, whilst, in truth, the Upanishads clearly 
reveal the supreme importance of the deeper will, which alone can 
man from ignorance to self-knowledge. Likewise, in its concept of exist> 
ence as the illusion of multiplicity veilmg the umitive reality, Indiam 
wisdom is, after all, not far removed from Platonic ideas. Through his pan 
taking study of the nature of both Nirguna Brahman and Saguna Brahma 


Mr. Nikhilananda is able to make clear the difference between the uncondi: 
tioned Brahman of Pure Consciousness and Brahman as conditioned | 
Maya. Thus, through the latter, Brahman which is the external subj 
becomes an object of knowledge. 3 4 
The scholar and the student wiil certainly find himself fully repaid by 

a study of this remarkable edition, the general reader will be inspired by 
the extraordinary insight of these ancient sages, whilst even the mos 
“enlightened and scientific ’’ mind must be gripped by the tremendor 
cosmic image of the Hindu Trinity—as creator, preserver and destroyer 
of the universe. * 
HANNAH CLOSS. 


A CENTURY OF MONARCHY 


A Century of British Monarchy * is a delightful book. What the author , 
does not know about the character and outlook of our sovereigns from 
Victoria to George VI is not worth knowing. The partnership of the great 
Queen and Prince Albert, so familiar to the wider public from the delightful 
snapshots by Laurence Housman, is illustrated afresh from the letters of the ; 
admirable Prince to his very inferior brother, Ernst of Coburg, and letters — 
of the Queen to “ Uncle Leopold ” and other relatives. The death of the 
Prince Consort is described in a most touching letter of Lady Augusta Bruce, — 
who helped her stricken friend and sovereign to bear up during the first dark — 
days. The dialogues in “ Victoria and Disraeli ”’ do full justice to a romanti¢e — 
theme. The reign of Edward VII is described in quotations from the diaries — 
of an imaginary assistant secretary, which record and comment on the main — 
events of his short reign and describe his reactions to them with sympathy © 
and insight. The portrait is not unsympathetic, though no one has ever tried 
to make a hero of him. The later portions of the book exchange the method 
of diaries and correspondence for straightforward narrative. The tone is 
highly appreciative but not in the least adulatory. George V, we are told, 
failed in only one task: “he had not overcome the estrangement that 
marred the relationship with his son. The last year of the old King’s life 
was outwardly glorious but inwardly unhappy. He was aware of the gather- — 
ing storm that was inevitable because of his son’s choice of friends ; parti- — 
cularly the woman he ultimately married.’’ Though Edward VIII failed—_ 
and was bound to fail—as a ruler, “‘ as heir to the throne he was the noblest 
and most devoted Prince of Wales in our history.” The last chapter, on our 
present sovereigns, is the only one that contains no criticism, for the simple 
reason that their record calls for nothing but our loyal affection and gratitude. 


* A Century of British Monarchy. By Hector Bolitho. Longman. 25s, 


